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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


MEXICANS IN 
NIGHT-SCHOOL 


By Frora Lowrey 


Er HE end of the first five years of night-school work among 


adult Mexicans of Dallas seems an appropriate time to 

examine the enterprise upon its merits. The work, to be 
sure, is not in itself hard, but it involves a certain sacrifice of 
leisure on the part of the teacher; and although the scale of 
operations is small, it does call for an outlay of. public funds. 
Are this time and money spent upon a chimerical project? 

In considering this question for my own satisfaction, I am 
reminded of our important relations with Latin-America, particu- 
larly with Mexico. Not all Mexican and Spanish-speaking people 
in our midst are newcomers; for Texas, while it was still a prov- 
ince of Mexico, received colonists from Mexico as well as from 
the United States. When Texas became independent in 1836, 
the Mexican and Spanish-speaking colonists were bona fide 
citizens. That the very foundations of political life in Texas 
were colored by Mexican thought is illustrated by the fact that 
at least three of the signers of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were Mexicans: Francisco Ruis, José Antonio Navarro, 
and Lorenzo de Zavala. 

The cultural effect of this Mexican influence is still strongly 
felt in South and Southwest Texas: San Antonio and El Paso, for 
example, have a recognizably Latin atmosphere. In San Antonio 
even now, nearly a century after the end of Mexican rule, the 
Latin influence shows itself in every aspect of the life of the city. 
But the political influence of the Mexicans has waned; nowadays 
the Mexican question is primarily economic. The infiltration of 
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Mexicans into Texas, at present inconsequential but significant 
in earlier years, has created a definite problem. The newcomers, 
mostly peons, form an interesting yet difficult element of Texas 
life. A large number of these Mexicans are found near the 
border on ranches, but the tendency is to concentrate in the larger 
cities. Here they live in a separate community, usually known 
as “Little Mexico”, where the language, religion, and customs of 
Mexico are preserved. 

In Dallas, five hundred miles from the border, is a picturesque 
colony of about four thousand Mexicans. Little Mexico has 
quite a foreign atmosphere; its soft lights, hot foods, and Spanish 
music make this exotic section seem to be a bit of Old Mexico 
transplanted. Mexican restaurant-keepers, curio-dealers, and 
booksellers drive a thriving trade. The Easterners who come to 
Dallas for the winter find this section teeming with atmosphere; 
even Dallasités find an excursion into “Little Mexico” an adven- 
ture comparable somewhat to a visit to Chinatown or Greenwich 
Village. 

But of Little Mexico itself, often discourteously called “Frog- 
town”, few outsiders have a clear idea. The streets are narrow, 
dark, and unpaved. The housing conditions are almost un- 
believable unless you actually see them. The miserable shanties, 
for which the Mexican pays exorbitant rent, are unpainted, un- 
papered, and as a rule, without electric lights, running water, or 
sewerage. Yet several families may be found living in one 
house. Once two families were discovered living in one room; 
yet they thought they had, as Traddles used to say, “oceans of 
room”. There were no beds; both families slept in their clothes 
on the floor, and as it was winter, with very little ventilation. 

This low plane of existence has a train of attendant evils: 
undernourishment, disease, superstition, filth. Dallas, along with 
other cities, is making a generous effort to help the Mexicans help 
themselves. Recognizing that they are ambitious, that they are 
willing to work hard, and that they are appreciative and intelli- 
gent, the Dallas Board of Education, in codperation with the 
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Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, has sponsored an edu- 
cational experiment which I believe has done much toward bet- 
tering the condition of the Mexicans. 

To realize that the Mexicans have improved educationally, I 
have only to contrast a class of five years ago with the present 
class. Formerly we were content merely with an effort to teach 
grown-ups to write their names and speak a few simple English 
phrases. Tranquilino, with a seamed, rugged face such as Rivera 
delights to paint, is representative of the class of the first year. 
He was past sixty, but in spite of his advanced years, he still 
hoped to write and read English. The first night he entered 
school he handed me a letter poorly written in Spanish, some- 
what to this effect: 

Dear young lady—Although I have not the honor of knowing much 

English I would ask that you kindly teach me if possible. And in turn 

I will teach you some Spanish if possible. I am a poor old man who wishes 


to know something about English. My Heavenly Father has given me a 
memory to learn something. These are my desires. 


Sincerely, 
TRANQUILINO 
Mexican Nationality 
Christened in Charcas 
State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 
His ambition centered on learning two things: to spell and to 
read the newspaper. His efforts at learning to spell were amus- 
ing, as well as pathetic. He would sit by the hour and study 
aloud on a few words. He was then sent to the board and the 
words were dictated to him. When he missed the words, which 
he invariably did, his remark was always the same: “I spelled the 
words all right, Miss; I just put too many letters in them.” 
Tranquilino’s longing to read the newspaper was almost of tragic 
intensity. He came to school three winters, working hard but 
progressing slowly, and just as he was learning to spell out the 
words in a newspaper headline his eyesight failed; his lifelong 
ambition to read a newspaper was never gratified. 
With this image in mind I think proudly of my class of 1933, 
in which every member has his own copy of the morning paper. 
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We read—beyond the headlines—and discuss the news of the 
day, talk about the cartoon and the editorials, and look in the 
want ads for suitable jobs. 

Instead of the halting “Good evenings” of five years ago, the 
members of the class stand and give little talks on current topics. 
To accomplish this was slow and hard work. We started with 
the simple expedient of colored advertisements cut from maga- 
zines: the speaker had to tell the merits of his product. How 
far away, in the light of the present oratory, seems the night 
when one man arose to tell the class that there are twenty-one 
different flavors of tomato soup, the principal ones being oxtail, 
mock-turtle, and celery. Yes, we have progressed. 

A consideration of the physical welfare of the Mexicans indi- 
cates conclusively that those who come to the school are greatly 
improved. In caring for the children, one of the greatest handi- 
caps to the nurses of the clinic where the school is located has 
been the ignorance of the mothers. One mother, for example, 
was told to give a young child a potato diet. She followed the 
instructions—but with fried potatoes! This incident launched a 
cooking class which meets three times a week for three hours. 
The teacher was quite surprised to find that not one person in 
the class of twenty knew how to poach an egg. The Mexican 
women as a rule do not care for vegetables, nor do they know 
how to cook them: they have to be shown the value of carrots 
and potatoes for their children. Along with the cooking, sewing 
has been taught. Each woman learns to cut and fit clothes for 
herself and her children. This knowledge has done a great deal 
in alleviating the hardships of poverty. Some of the women now 
make themselves very serviceable and attractive dresses from 
materials contributed by the Red Cross. 

Instruction in cleanliness has contributed immensely to the 
promotion of the Mexicans’ welfare. In the school the bathtub 
is an important institution, the piéce de résistance, so to speak, of 
a varied bill of fare. Since few of the homes in Little Mexico 
have tubs, bathing is, not unnaturally, a highly infrequent occur- 
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rence. We first introduced bathing at the school for the children; 
now “swimming”, as the children call it, is very popular, and 
they like to go near the water. 

But frequently the educational process leading up to the first 
bath was devious and, for the child, terrifying. One group of 
children, on presenting themselves for their first bath, crowded 
together in a corner and could not be induced to undress or go 
near the tub. Finally, the ingenious nurse brought a bright red 
kindergarten chair, placed it in the tub, and enticed the first child 
to seat himself—albeit somewhat fearfully. By degrees, scrub- 
bing both the chair and the child, the nurse completed the first 
ablution, and the other children, seeing that no serious harm be- 
fell the first, readily followed suit. As the baths grew into greater 
popularity, they were enhanced by a generous hair treatment— 
so that washing is now regularly followed by the request for 
some “Larkspur”, a highly aromatic and greatly prized hair- 
dressing. 

These baths for the children are an important part of the pro- 
gram of clinic and school, for much of the work in hygiene among 
adults is accomplished through the children. The Mexicans are 
not naturally unclean, and through the medium of the children 
much can be achieved. But the muchachos, eager to pass on to 
their parents their new knowledge, sometimes overreach them- 
selves. Such was the case with the Gonzales family. The children 
enjoyed their baths so much that they asked, as we had hoped, 
whether they might bring their mother for one. Mrs. Gonzales 
had never been in a tub, and, although greatly excited, had no 
idea of how to proceed. The children—by now adept, even in 
the art of cleaning the tub with scouring powder—attempted to 
impart all the instruction they could. Even so, she was backward 
and hesitant, and had many consultations through the half-closed 
door with Mr. Gonzales, who was supposedly waxing the school 
floors. We finally thought the bath well under way and Mr. 
Gonzales at work, when suddenly he rushed up demanding the 
Dutch Cleanser. When admonished that if he put Dutch 
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Cleanser on the waxed floors he would be fired pronto, he 
exclaimed, “Not for the floor: for my wife, for my wife!” 

Not only are the outward aspects of the Mexicans greatly 
changed, but they have acquired a different social attitude. 
Formerly, we did everything for them: we made all the arrange- 
ments for such celebrations as those on Easter, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Valentine’s Day; at Christmas particularly we always 
provided as beautiful an entertainment as we could. I remember 
one winter, an unusually hard one for the Mexicans, when we 
planned our party with special care. We gave serious attention 
to the selection of the Christmas tree: the ornaments were beau- 
tifully shaped and lustrous. Everything was arranged in the 
morning, so that nothing could go wrong. The candles placed 
around the room seemed to be of a brighter red than usual, and 
the pictures of Santa Claus on the wall showed him with an 
exceptionally beaming face. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
I went back to take another look at the tree, to be sure that 
everything was perfect. As I opened the door, a curious smell 
greeted me. On going in I found that some charitable citizen 
had sent down several hundred large cold-storage fish to be 
given away. 

What a dilemma! The Mexicans needed food, but how could 
I dispense fish, with their cold staring eyes and stiff tails, at our 
beautiful tree? I appealed to the nurse; she was adamant. Food 
was a necessity and the tree only a symbol; the Mexicans couldn’t 
live on the flickering light of Christmas candles. Since we 
shouldn’t have the group together again until after the holidays, 
the fish must be given away head, tail, smell, and all. So we 
compromised. I spent the remainder of the afternoon wrapping 
each of the ancient symbols of Christianity separately in Christmas 
paper. When the party closed that night with the singing of 
“Silent Night, Holy Night”, accompanied by the soft music of a 
concealed orchestra, I stood at the door and handed each depart- 
ing guest a cold, clammy, but substantial token of our good will 
and our desire that he have a very merry Christmas. 
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But at Christmas this year, our students put presents on the 
tree for us. True, it did take some equanimity to receive a baby 
flying-squirrel, some very intimate wearing apparel, size thirty- 
two, and a vase with a lock of hair in it. The same poise was 
required on Valentine’s Day, when I was presented publicly by 
one of the male members of my class with a large red heart 
emblazoned across its front in white letters with the invitation, 
“Be mine”. But nevertheless these tokens betrayed a new spirit— 
that of giving and sharing, instead of receiving all the time. 

Everyone who knows the Mexicans knows that they are in- 
nately artistic. Even objects in common use among them are, as 
far as possible, gay with color and beautiful. Art can be seen in 
every little market and every house among the Mexicans. There 
may be no bed, but there is the painted gourd figure or a bit of 
the brilliant pottery for which the race is famous. No matter 
how poor the home, there is always a plot of ground planted 
with a few flowers, even if there is room only for a rose bush 
and a few violets. In the slums of American cities, however, this 
esthetic craving of the Mexicans finds little gratification; the 
longing for color and beauty and form often goes unsatisfied. 
Realizing this fact, we made an effort to satisfy the need in night 
school by establishing a pottery class. In this class ordinary field 
clay is supplied and the Mexican is left almost entirely to his 
own devices. The simple coil method is used; while the vase is 
being formed, it is shaped with the fingers to fit a pattern which 
the maker has cut for himself. The pieces of pottery, when they 
have been fired and glazed, are very attractive. The making of 
the vases provides the members with an opportunity to express 
not only their love for form and color, but other emotions as 
well: I have seen formed in our class vases displaying two hearts 
twined about the scrawled word “Amor”, and once even a tomb- 
stone with typical gates ajar. In addition, the pottery provides 
a slight revenue for its makers, as it can be readily sold. 

The Mexicans have a natural musical talent, which is culti- 
vated in a weekly music class. This class has been the nucleus 
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of an orchestra which plays very creditably. This winter it per- 
formed in the City Hall during the musical half-hour preceding 
a Dallas Open Forum lecture. I thought as I looked at the neat 
costumes of the players, and heard the strains of their music, 
that five years ago we never dreamed these Mexicans could make 
even so slight a contribution to our civic life. 

But one thing remains unchanged with the Mexicans: for now, 
as five years ago, the genius of tragedy seems to stalk among 
them. I remember particularly Amador and Lupe, exceptional 
people in Little Mexico, who lived happily in spite of their low 
station in life. Amador, a day-laborer, had work only at rare 
intervals. A friend brought him into school one night, and 
Amador at once became interested. The next day he eagerly 
brought Lupe to the cooking and sewing class. They both learned 
rapidly and their ambition was aroused, but as Amador could 
find no work, he had to leave Dallas to look elsewhere for em- 
ployment. The day he left, Lupe brought me the following 
letter: 

We have honor to writen a few lines for you to letch you know some- 
thing I am goin to state of Minnesota look for job and will be back in 
November to Dallas because 1 want come back to night school to learnt 
some more english because I like to speak more. Excuse me if this letter 
oe see. Your very truly, AMADOR. 
In November, true to his word, Amador was back, with some 

surplus money from his work. He was able to move Lupe into 
a better home closer to the school. She came regularly to the 
classes and learned many things which helped make her new 
home attractive. Amador got work as a waiter; their future 
seemed promising indeed. But their happiness was short-lived. 
One day the news came that Amador had been killed in an eleva- 
tor accident. After the funeral, when each of Amador’s rela- 
tives had dropped his handful of earth upon the coffin in the 
customary fashion, Lupe returned to her lonely home. She would 
not attend the school again; all of her incentive was gone. She 
brooded and brooded over her husband’s death, and could find 


consolation only in the church. She wished that something would 
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end her own life; she had no earthly hope, yet her faith forbade 
her selfish death. But finally, the surety of punishment for a 
mortal sin grew less terrifying than life itself. She dressed her- 
self neatly in her clothes of mourning and went to mass. Later 
in the day her friends found her lying across her bed. In one 
hand was a pistol; the other clutched a newspaper story of the 
death of her husband. Near her was a prayer book on whose 
flyleaf she had written in Spanish: 


Goodbye, my Mother, all my regards. These are my last regards. I 
killed myself to go to my husband. 

Occasionally, however, there is a brighter side to the dramas 
we see enacted—as was the case with Mateo. When he was very 
young his family had been forced to flee from their home in 
Mexico during a revolution. They got across the Rio Grande and 
into San Antonio. Rosa, the mother, was greatly afraid of the 
city and its strange ways, so she kept Mateo close by her side. 
She gave him a black rosary which had been her mother’s, on the 
back of which she had scratched her initial, “R”. “Keep this with 
you always, my son; it will guard you from harm.” One day 
Mateo was separated from his mother, wandered about help- 
lessly and was completely lost. Rosa’s family, with no knowledge 
of English, had no idea of how to find him. Mateo was taken 
into the Mexican quarter by the police, where he was given a 
home. He was very lonely, and every day he looked at his 
rosary and thought of the tired but loving face of his mother. 

At sixteen, he drifted from San Antonio to Dallas, and was 
soon enrolled in the night school. On the first night he told us 
his story. As he told it an old man seated at the back of the class 
rose and came tremblingly toward him. “The rosary, my son,” 
he said. Mateo pulled the black rosary from his pocket, and with 
cries of joy father and son were united. The old man’s story 
was quickly told. After losing all hope of ever finding Mateo, 
Rosa had died. The father and other brothers, bound by a prom- 
ise to her, had never given up their search. The night school had 
ended their quest. 








COW-COUNTRY THEATER 


By WiniFRED JOHNSTON 


I 


N THE rodeo, the Wild West show, and the “Frontier 
Days” celebrations now presented annually throughout the 
West, America has made its unique contribution to the 
major entertainments of the world. To Europeans, the most 
characteristic expressions of the American spirit seem to be speed 
and syncopation. It has often been observed that Negro min- 
strelsy is America’s one authentic contribution to theater art; 
syncopation has long been accepted as the New World’s charac- 
teristic rhythm. But to the Old World nothing that America 
offers in the way of theater can be at once so strange and so 
glamorous as the frontier entertainments’ flashing representation 
of a life now passing into history. The essence of these perform- 
ances is speed—a speed so spontaneous and so lacking in self- 
consciousness that it seems almost unaware of its own prodigious 
skill: a speed which arose in the need of outwitting death, and 
which speaks now in terms of the survival of the fit. Remarkable 
proof of man’s power of adaptation, the feats of frontier life 
are now taking their place in the cultural storehouse of enter- 
tainment, and seem to have a good chance to survive as parts of 
an art form after their original usefulness is gone. Only in the 
New World has there been such a coincidence of cultures that the 
creature of folk-lore has lived to perpetuate his own legend in 
literature and the theater. 
With the passing of the unfenced ranges the cowboy became 
a legend, a figure of romance, the knight-errant of New-World 


literature and art. Much of the glamor cast by sentimentalists 
about the figure of the cowboy perhaps dates back to the days 
when John Burke, king of press agents, capitalized the publicity 
given William Cody by Eastern dime novelists. “It is impossible 
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to exaggerate the influence of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show on 
the folk-lore of our country,” says Rob Wagner, in an article 
entitled “Hair Pants Heroes”. “Almost overnight the once lowly 
cowherd became the most adventurous and romantic figure of 
contemporary life.” 

Times have changed for the boys who once knew little more of 
sophisticated life than what could be observed in saloon and 
honkatonk. Dude-wrangling, rodeos, Wild West shows, and the 
movies now make money for men who once thought twelve dol- 
lars a month adequate pay for long days and nights in the saddle. 

It was William Cody who first sensed the value of the Old 
West as a background for a new profession. When General 
Sheridan secured Cody to act as guide for a hunting party of 
New York millionaires, the young scout and buffalo-killer sized 
up the party correctly as a “nobby and high-toned outfit”. “I 
determined to put on a little style myself,” he said. “I curled 
my front teeth; brushed up a new buckskin toga; put on my 
Sunday moccasins; combed out the fringe in my trousers and left 
nothing undone but banging my front hair.” By thus doing what 
was expected of him in looking and acting his part, Buffalo Bill 
set the style for dude-wranglers and cowboy-showmen of the 
future. 

“Treat ’em gentle, Rob,” Will Rogers once told Wagner, the 
writer; “cowboys are more temperamental than opera singers.” 
More significant than opera singers are some of them today. In 
the life and the letters of America the cowboy holds his own. 
As a writer Will James shares honors with Andy Adams and 
Charlie Siringo; as an artist, with Joe de Yong, Jack Van Ryder, 
and Charles M. Russell. Ken Maynard, Hoot Gibson, Jack Holt, 
and Tom Mix are cowboys whose experience in cow-punching, 
horse-breaking, and starring in Wild West shows led them finally 
to Hollywood. Will Rogers, Cowboy Number 1, speaks for 
himself on stage and screen as well as on the air and in the 
columns of a hundred daily newspapers. 

Some of the success of all these old hands undoubtedly lies in 
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their realization that the public personage must “curl his front 
teeth”—in the words of Joaquin Miller, that a man with adver- 
tising assets worth a million dollars must use them. “Dress the 
part,” Miller once said to Charles J. Finger. “Dress the part as 
I do. Make a good show and honors ’II be showered on you.” 

It would be unjust to classify as synthetic all the cowboys now 
participating in professional entertainments. There are indeed 
“showhands” who were “never nearer cow than condensed milk”. 
Many real hands, however, still exist: men whose specialty is 
riding, whose pride in their skill is great, and who pick up what 
money they can while testing their skill. Most of them now sell 
their picturesqueness where they may: on Broadway, in Holly- 
wood, or in the frontier entertainments staged throughout the cow 
towns of the West. 

How this new profession arose is an interesting chapter in social 
history. The cowboy tournaments tended to turn all the top 
hands into showmen. Rodeo managers early learned that to make 
a good show they would have to bar from the contests hands not 
appearing in big hats, boots, and highly colored shirts. Soon the 
showhand made his appearance. In the wake of the Wild West 
show synthetic cowboys began to appear at cowboy contests. 
Riding academies, the army, the mounted police, all furnished a 
quota; from over the seas came Cossacks. The amateur now 
faced the competition of the professional. Modest fellows whose 
only distinguishing marks had been the high heels protruding 
from their trouser-legs now faced the strange necessity of drama- 
tizing themselves. 

As in all theatrical hokum, the effectiveness of this dramatiza- 
tion rests upon the fact that there is at the center of it something 
real and universally significant. 

The figure of the mounted cowboy looking out on the land 
from a rise of ground is symbolic. The advance forces of civiliza- 
tion, as Frederick R. Bechdolt has pointed out, act exactly like 
those of an army taking possession of territory. First in America 
came the scouts: the explorers, the traders, the prospectors, the 
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Mormon immigrants—mapping out trails, building lonely out- 
posts, making enemies of those who had held the land. In the 
West the progress of the main bodies was delayed: the farmers, 
who would overwhelm the new land and subjugate it with their 
plows; the hosts of toilers, who would use its products to build 
cities. Before them went the cowboy, in a line that stretched from 
Canada to Mexico. He was the “field agent of civilization”. 
Where he rode, the wilderness became a cattle range. He made 
the country pastoral: 


That was the movement [Bechdolt says]. It took less than forty years. 
The last force is pouring in. The scouts have gone. The cavalry have 
gone. ... The range has gone. The cowboys have gone with it. In many 
other parts of the world there have grown up races of splendid riders, but 
nene of them had the combination of intelligence and animal perfection 
to do what these men did in less than forty years. They made possible the 
mightiness of America. 


The world may well be grateful that in rodeo, Wild West 
show, and Frontier Days entertainment something of this old 
life of the pioneer is being preserved—and that, in the attempt 
at representing it, Indians, scouts, and cowboys have joined to 
create a truly indigenous spectacle. 


II 


The evolution of this entertainment signalizes the passing of 
an epoch: it is a story old as the theater itself. Here reality be- 
comes translated. Once again the popular theater of sport and 
spectacle preserves from extinction, for a time at least, the 
physical skills made obsolete by inventions of the mind. 

The full significance of this story can be understood only 
through a careful defining of terms. In the evolution of this 
unique entertainment the rodeo came first, the Wild West show 
second, and the Frontier Days third. It is true that on circus and 
carnival lot there is little discrimination among these types of 
frontier entertainments: the ballyhoo artist is seldom nice in his 
use of terms. But the student must distinguish clearly between 
these three successive stages. 

The rodeo, as properly differentiated from other frontier en- 
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tertainments, is a contest; it is essentially competitive. Each 
competitor is rated according to the dexterity and speed displayed 
in skills developed to meet everyday requirements of the range. 
These skills are primarily riding and roping, in the practice of 
which man competes with man by pitting himself against the 
strength and sagacity of horse or steer. The Wild West show, 
on the contrary, is not a contest; it is a commercial organization 
for the display of frontier activities, in which the participants 
receive regular wages for their roping, riding, or shooting acts. 
Some of these acts may, and often do, duplicate many of the 
skills seen in the rodeo. But they include others also, such as 
trick shooting, the buffalo hunt, and the Indian chase, which 
arose in stages of pioneer life antedating the cattle-range period. 
Here the showman displays skills developed in the turkey-shoot 
or buffalo hunt, in which man pitted himself against nature to 
wrest from it his food, or those developed in the Indian raids 
and wars in the long struggle over land. The Frontier Days 
entertainment partakes of the nature of both rodeo and Wild 
West show and possesses as well, in its most highly developed 
form, some elements of the community pageant. Usually this 
type of celebration includes a number of contests like those 
of the rodeo. Intermixed with these are paid acts, such as trick 
riding and shooting. Sometimes, in addition, there is present a 
new and unique factor: the enlistment of the community in the 
representation of scenes drawn from local history. 

Never quite so authentic as the pure rodeo, the Frontier Days 
is distinctly an entertainment and must be judged as such. Like 
the Wild West show, it is usually a commercial undertaking. But 
unlike the Wild West show, it is not produced by a permanent 
organization which travels from place to place. Considered as 
an entertainment, the Frontier Days must be distinguished from 
all such traveling acts. Its unity depends upon the community; 
its personnel is assembled for and dispersed after each annual 
performance. Here the West dramatizes itself on its own home 
grounds. 
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In its simplest form, the Frontier Days is merely a reunion— 
the old-timers’ somewhat sentimental attempt to withstand the 
rush of time. At its best it is a historical pageant of no mean 
quality—and as such deserves to be considered a part of the 
artist’s eternal effort to preserve the past as part of the modern 
world. At its worst, it is a cheap commercial exploitation of his- 
tory and tradition. Whatever form it assumes, it is apt to be 
quite as interesting to future historians of the theater as are the 
saints’ plays associated with the relics treasured by medieval 
monasteries—which even in those days sometimes turned legend 
into profit. 


Il 


There is something peculiarly fitting in the fact that this typicas 
American entertainment should be associated, in the West at 
least, with the most American of holidays. 

All up and down the old cow-trails the rodeo still exists. At 
any little wayside town of the West the Fourth of July is apt to 
be commemorated with a barbecue and an extemporaneous riding 
and roping contest. In the old days the barbecue, the “speaking”, 
and the contests constituted the whole show. Out in Arizona 
patriotic exercises held on the courthouse steps are still part of 
Independence Day celebrations. Arizona is a state which even 
now has to rally forces to fight bear, wolf, lion, coyote, bobcat, 
and fox. In this old cow country, where even the grasshoppers 
are said to spit tobacco juice and wear chaps, time is almost for- 
gotten in the immensities of space. Yet even here the years bring 
changes in custom. 

In the eighties the people came into Prescott for the Fourth 
from miles around. Women of the range rode in on cow-horses 
suffering under the annual indignity of currycombing and mane- 
decoration. Each girl carried a bulky parcel tied carefully behind 
her saddle—the dainty “best dress” in which she would presently 
step out before admiring range men. Town friends set aside 
rooms in which country visitors might dress, and hotel-keepers 
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too were not indifferent to the needs of the women who rode 
in for the Fourth. 


The young folks would ride out to the tournament grounds and tie their 
horses to some convenient pine tree [writes Sharlott M. Hall], or some 
love-smitten range rider would forswear the saddle for one of Shull’s or 
Hathaway’s hacks and take his befrilled lady love “out in style’—to be 
guyed to a finish later on by his comrades, 

Families came in every sort of wagon that the ranchérs owned—from 
the Marrses in their shining double-seated spring wagon to the distant 
ranchers who brought the chuck-wagon and whole outfit along. . . . The 
grub box in many a wagon was filled with baked chickens and home-made 
bread and pies and cake and from many a little fire under the trees the 
smell of Arbuckle coffee filled the air at noon and neighbor range people 
picnicked and visited together for one big day of the year. 

Not always was it the bright eyes of the country girls that drew noon- 
time visitors; more than one ranchwoman was known as a notable cook and 
punchers were eager to “horn in” on the spread. Restaurants down town 
were always overflowing, but “Chiny grub” had small attraction for the 
cow hand who could get an invite to eat roast ranch chicken with some 
family. 

The sports went with a vim and swing inevitable when the whole con- 
test was crowded into one day—with maybe a hang-over on special betting 
for the next morning. The years between haven’t speeded up the efficiency 
of the cowmen—these old riders and ropers could have held their own in 
any tournament today. 

But their dress . . . would have made a dull and somber background 
for the bright shirts and neckerchiefs that have come in with blue and 
red and green tin Lizzies on every side. No red shirts and ten gallon hats 
for the men of old—“Too much Greaser” in all that for them—they rode 
mostly in dark shirts and trousers—chaps laid aside for the holiday—and 
the hats which they pulled down on their heads were the old flat Stetsons 
in gray or pale tan, or sometimes black. 


The cowboy contest of today is seldom so simple and unassum- 
ing as this contest of the eighties. Sport has now grown into 
business, and one of the most difficult tasks of the Rodeo Associa- 
tion of America is to keep the entertainment free of rackets and 
rowdyism. Already the cult of the cowboy has led to claims and 
counter-claims reminiscent of those extravagant controversies 
which eventually did so much to discredit the medieval cults of 
the saints. In spite of the best efforts of Gregory the Great, 
early Christian churches did not stop at distributing the linen 
which had Jain upon the tomb of the saint; and by the ninth cen- 
tury, when translations of bodies themselves were frequent, a 
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church which did not claim to possess a few saint’s bones soon 
lost its pilgrims to more enterprising shrines. The cult of the 
cowboy too has its bone-snatchers. The conflicting claims made 
by some of these old cow towns constitute an interesting phase 
in the history of frontier entertainments. Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
not content with advertising its attraction as “The World’s 
Greatest Outdoor Show”, also puts in a claim to age in the 
slogan “The Daddy of ’Em All”. Prescott, Arizona, has long 
claimed that in its Frontier Days the “Cowboy Capital of the 
World” possesses the “oldest cowboy tournament in the world”. 
Last year, in publicity issued for its third annual round-up, North 
Platte, Nebraska, maintained that it was commemorating “the 
first western contest ever staged anywhere by any community”. 

Just where and when the first of the frontier contests was 
held it is obviously impossible to say. Spanish-American rodeos, 
originally often associated with celebrations of saints’ days, were 
always more full of color than were those of the Anglo- 
Americans. Records of Spanish-American celebrations show not 
only that they were widespread, but also that they antedated 
Anglo-American rodeos. Among the Anglo-Americans, with 
which this article is primarily concerned, the rodeo began—as one 
old cowhand has said—“as a private picnic just to blow off 
steam”. After spring and fall round-ups the cowhands would 
indulge themselves with a little fun: race, do a bit of roping, per- 
haps bet on a couple of flash riders who had dropped by to break 
outlaws. Contests of this sort were frequent at ranches and 
round-ups in all parts of the cattle country. Later, when the 
raising and selling of horses became a profitable industry of the 
West, they became just as common in the market centers from 
which the horses were shipped out. It was when these contests 
grew large enough to draw competitors from a distance that they 
became known as “cowboy tournaments”. Frank Dobie says that 
there are accounts of tournaments, bull-tailings, and riding 
matches in Southwest Texas long before the eighties, though they 
were not promoted for commercial purposes. The staging of 
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rodeo performances by soldiers at the front during the Civil War 
seems to indicate that in the ’sixties such contests were already 
established as an amateur sport. 

But the development of the rodeo from amateur to profes- 
sional status came later. 

Prescott’s claim to “the oldest cowboy tournament in the 
world” is based on a silver medal now in the possession of the 
Prescott Frontier Days Association. The medal dates back to 
1888. The front of it contains the inscription upon which Pres- 
cott’s claim rests: 

Citizen’s Prize, contested and won by Juan Levias, over all competitors 


at the Fourth of July Tournament, held in Prescott, A. T., 1888, for 
roping and tieing steer. Time 1:4714; 100 yards start. 


A legend on the back of the medal tells this interesting story: 


This medal is probably the first one given in the West for Frontier Days 
celebration honors. Was purchased by H. D. Aitkin, as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the celebration held in Prescott, Arizona, July 4, 1888. Juan 
taught C. W. (Shorty) Davis, how to ride a broncho, when he (Davis) 
was a boy. This medal was recovered from silver-scrap donated to Aviators’ 
Fund during the Great World War, and was purchased by C. W. Davis 
and H. D. Aitkin, who hereby present the same to the Prescott Frontier 
Days Association to be kept as a souvenir. Prescott, Arizona, July 4, 1919. 


This Prescott celebration of 1888 seems to have been an 
authentic cowboy tournament. A story told by Charlie Siringo in 
his Riata and Spurs indicates, however, that even as early as 1885 
such rodeos were already well enough established elsewhere to 
attract competitors and spectators from long distances. Siringo’s 
story is of a tournament held at a time when the borderline of 
Indian Territory was watched by “Boomers” on one side and 
United States soldiers on the other: 


On the first day of May, 1885 [he says], Caldwell [Kansas] put on 
her Sunday clothes and held a grand cowboy tournament at the fair 
grounds. Cowboys and cattlemen from all over the Indian Territory 
were there to witness the sport. 

One of the games was catching small] rings with a long pole, while the 
pony was running his best, the prize being a fine ladies’ gold ring. I had 
promised my sixteen-year-old wife that she should wear the ring, and the 
promise was fulfilled, as I won against the dozens of competitors. 

In the steer-roping match I won a fine silver cup, hog-tying the steer 
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in forty-four seconds, The first time I threw him, he jumped to his feet 
after 1 had dismounted. Then, springing back into the saddle, I had to 
throw him again. Even with all this lost time the silver cup was awarded 
to me, and it is kept as a relic of bygone days. My mount was a “cracker- 
jack”, a black pony borrowed from Cattle King John Blair. 


There is record of a prize tournament even earlier than this 
one at Caldwell. In the cowboy contest staged by Buffalo Bill in 
1882, North Platte, Nebraska, seems to find just basis for its 
claim that in 1932 it celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of “the 
first Western contest ever staged anywhere by any community”. 


It was this way [an old resident of North Platte once told Acton 
Davis]. Way back in the early ’80’s Bill came back from the East where 
he had been playing in some border drama. Old man M. C. Keetin, one 
of our leading citizens, had just got together the last herd of buffalo that 
was ever raised near North Platte. He valued them above rubies, of course; 
to us they were far, far more valuable than either the last rose of summer 
or the final run of shad. So as soon as we heard the government was going 
to buy them for breeding purposes, all the cowboys decided to have a fare- 
well little round-up on Ike Dillon’s ranch. 

It was a lively little party and it lasted three days. Then Keetin turned 
to Bill Cody and said: “Say, Bill, I’d rather sell the buffalo to you than 
to the government. Why don’t you buy ’em, take ’em east with a lot of 
boys and show the tenderfeet a real Western show in the open air?” Well, 


Bill did. You know the rest. 
William Cody’s own account of how he promoted this three-day 
party of fifty years ago states that he came home from the East 
to find big plans afoot for the Fourth of July celebration. The 
boys wanted to make it a real “Old Glory blowout”. Cody was 
appointed grand marshal: 

“Just the man we want,” they said. “You get up a Wild West show. 
Give us some examples of roping cattle, fancy shooting and such. We'll 
put up the money.” 

I got out some handbills and sent them to all the ranches for hundreds 
of miles and advertised in the paper the prizes that would be given for 
some fancy cowboy stunts. You never saw such a rush to get in. It seemed 
as if every cattleman in the West wanted to participate. I made up a lot 


of contests, arranged the prizes, and the day it came off North Platte had 
the biggest crowd it has ever had before or since. 


IV 


This “Old Glory blowout” staged at North Platte in 1882 
is not only the earliest American cowboy tournament yet brought 
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to light and the beginning of the Wild West show. It was also 
the model for the Frontier Days celebrations which afterward 
absorbed the rodeo and displaced the show. 

The Cheyenne Frontier Days, an annual five-day show which 
attracts notable contestants and thousands of spectators, is famous. 
But its slogan, “The Daddy of ’Em All”, is accurate only if it 
be limited in its application to Frontier Days celebrations alone. 
Perhaps even in that phase of entertainment Buffalo Bill has 
precedence. As early as 1872 Cody had talked with General 
Sheridan about a Western show. Before returning to North 
Platte that summer of ’82 Cody had met Nate Salsbury in New 
York and had discussed with him a new kind of show: one that 
would have “horses and buffalo and the old Deadwood Coach 
and everything!” Richard J. Walsh, Cody’s most recent biogra- 
pher, says that Cody went home and “tried out the show idea as 
a Fourth of July celebration.” Under the circumstances it would 
be strange if Cody’s natural showmanship had not led him to 
embellish the rodeo contests with bits of pure representation. 
There may have been specific truth in the resounding claim of 
Cody’s loyal press agent, Major Burke, that the North Platte 
celebration was “the progenitor of all the ‘Frontier Day’ State 
and Inter-State tournaments since and still given in the West.” 
Yet even Burke admits that Cody’s affair was “an ephemeral 
celebration”. Cody’s mind was on the road. When his organiza- 
tion of cowboys moved out the next spring to open in Omaha as 
the first Wild West show, North Platte did not foresee that some- 
day the audience would prefer coming to the show and that, with 
the advent of the automobile, the traveling Wild West show 
would find its most deadly rival in the frontier entertainment 
staged in the real cow country. Only in 1930 did North Platte 
become a member of the Rodeo Association of America and 
inaugurate an annual celebration, the North Platte Round-Up, 
to commemorate its vivid past. 

Cheyenne’s Frontier Days started much earlier, on an after- 
noon in 1897 when a group of citizens decided to get together 
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a number of old cowhands and ranchers to try their luck in a 
few races and show their skill in roping steers and riding wild 
ponies. It merits notice because it was the first annual celebration 
belonging to the species of entertainment to which it gave its 
name. The Cheyenne show differed from earlier celebrations 
already noted mainly in a deliberate fostering of some of the 
atmosphere made popular by Cody in his Wild West show. One 
of the old stage-coaches used on the Cheyenne-Deadwood trail 
was hauled out of the half-forgotten hiding-place where it had 
rested since its last trip ten years before. Some cavalry were 
borrowed from Fort Russell. Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians 
were brought down on flat cars from their reservations. 

Cary Abbot tells the story, which marks this definitely as an 
entertainment possessing those elements that distinguish the 
Frontier Days as a type: 

The prizes for the contests were simple, and the show did not pretend 
to be more than an afternoon’s amusement. As the grandstand was small, 
people went out very early, to insure getting seats, taking their lunches 
along... . 

These early performances had many of the faults of amateurish man- 
agement. Long delays between races and contests, combined with sudden 
dramatic climaxes unlooked for by the management, made the afternoons 
in the grandstand or on horseback in the arena both boring and thrilling. 
Occasionally a steer would climb over all possible obstacles apparently burn- 
ing to gore everyone in sight. Sometimes a broncho would insist on kick- 
ing his way into the middle of next week. The Indian squaw races were 
always delightfui, as the Shoshone women were immense, while their 
mounts were thin little things, with a habit of turning corners suddenly 
and upsetting their huge riders. The climax of the earlier shows was the 


pursuit of the stage-coach around the track by the Indians, to be finally 
rescued by the cavalry and cowboys. 


From the beginning of the Cheyenne attraction, the Union 
Pacific Railroad contributed saddles to winners of the bucking 
contests. As the attraction grew, other merchandise prizes were 
offered to make it seem worth the cowhand’s time to come a long 
distance. The addition of certain bits of local history soon gave 
these events the individual interest which made it possible for the 
Cheyenne celebration to maintain a position of leadership among 
eager imitators. Now there is something to attract both tourist 
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and old-timer. To spectators the annual parade is of historical 
interest. A pageant of transportation presents roaming buffalo, 
wagon trains, stage coaches, the construction of the Union Pacific, 
and model freight and passenger trains. Among the floats are an 
old-fashioned parlor with spinning wheel and harpsichord; an 
old-time bar and dance hall; an episode of history in which the 
Vigilantes deal out justice in a hanging; a ranch scene showing 
the branding of a calf; and an Indian tepee and campfire, with 
bucks, squaws, and papooses. All day long the blue banners of 
the Frontier Days celebration enliven the streets. In the evening 
the uninitiated, who cannot always appreciate the skills shown in 
the speedy contests, may find at Frontier Park enjoyments which 
require little special knowledge: refreshment and entertainment 
“Sdentical with those of the early days”. 


V 


But although the Cheyenne celebration established the type, 
it is now only one of many such entertainments held annually in 
the West. Tourists interested in frontier sports are indeed apt 
to consider the whole country west of the Mississippi as a show- 
house for their delight. In the community affairs rodeo events 
are only part of the larger show. Frontier Days are now pro- 
moted by amateur and professional agencies: cattlemen, cham- 
bers of commerce, fairs, and out-and-out showmen. The big 
ones are all alike in utilizing a sense of theater. Towns dress 
the part. Townspeople as well as cowboy and cowgirl contestants 
don the bright costumes of the plains. The vernacular of the range 
replaces the tamed speech of the town. Old-time stage-coaches 
rumble again over roads now paved for trucks and automobiles. 
Indians and United States cavalrymen add their bits to the multi- 
colored scene. At night the life of the old cow-towns is reénacted. 
Through the swinging door of the Last Chance Saloon comes 
the shrill cry of the fiddle. At the bar, cowboys, bull-whackers, 
trappers, and prospectors consort with wildcat women. From 
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Calgary to the Rio Grande the West has learned the lesson of 
capitalizing its romantic atmosphere. 

In late years an attempt has been made to “stagger” these 
Frontier Days so that cowboys may participate in more than one 
contest and tourists may follow the trail from one to another. 
From the first of July to the last of August many an ancient 
ritual and many an exciting trial of strength are enacted before 
crowded grandstands. Hundreds of unnoted rodeos are held 
annually; among Frontier Days better known because better 
advertised are the Prescott Frontier Days; the Cowboys’ Reunion 
of Las Vegas, New Mexico; the Moose Jaw Rodeo of Moose 
Jaw, Canada; the Calgary Stampede, also in Canada; the Alturas 
Round-Up, of Alturas, California; the Monte Vista Ski-Hi Stam- 
pede, of Monte Vista, Colorado; the Days of ’76, of Deadwood, 
South Dakota; the Round-Up, of Pendleton, Oregon. All of 
these are summer shows. Now, in addition, there is in Arizona 
a winter season. The Pinal Punchers’ Parada, the Tucson Fiesta 
de los Vaqueros, the Phoenix Mid-Winter Rodeo, and the 
Wickenburg Rodeo are all winter events. Of these the Pinal 
Punchers’ Parada, which was established in 1919, is the oldest. 
This “Cowboy Classic of the Southwest” is held annually at 
Florence, Arizona, during the three days following Thanks- 
giving. Its motto expresses a convivial spirit similar to that which 
prompted the original cowboy contests: 

Cast your cares aside, 


Let your conscience be your guide, 
We crave companionship. 


The show is promoted by cattlemen of Florence and sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Florence dresses for the occasion. 
There are “four nights for sporty cowboys”, with dancing, the 
Days of ’49, and carnival attractions. There are three days of 
cowboy sports. A grandstand provides seats for those who want 
their thrills from a safe distance. But ridin’ the fence is the pre- 
vailing Parada custom for viewing the contests. Here the real 
rodeo fans can hear the singing of the hopes, feel the sting of 
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dust, hearing the bellowing of enraged bulls, and know the sud- 
den whirl and plunge of bucking ponies. 

A summer show which has the characteristic traits of the real 
Frontier Days entertainment is the Days of ’76 staged annually 
since 1924 in Deadwood, South Dakota. Early in August the 
Deadwood Chamber of Commerce puts on this show reénacting 
the days when gold was discovered in the Black Hills. For the 
three-day program the town turns itself back fifty years. Seats 
built along each side of the parade route provide for the comfort 
of the spectators. The Black Horse Troop of the Fourth Cavalry, 
from Fort Meade, and Crow, Arapahoe, Sioux, and Shoshone 
Indians aid in presenting historic episodes which include Indian 
dances, ceremonies, and games, a powwow and council, a wild- 
buffalo hunt, a Sioux Indian battle, a sunrise scalping party, 
Custer’s Last Fight, the gold stampede, a stage hold-up, an over- 
land train robbery, and a cattle rustler’s “necktie party”. The 
Whisker Club enlists men of the town in dressing up: Buffalo 
Bill, Wild Bill Hickok, Preacher Smith, Deadwood Dick, 
Calamity Jane, Poker Alice, and other real and fictitious wildcats 
and hardy pioneers all appear again. Downtown thoroughfares 
and buildings are decorated with spruce boughs, trees, and rough 
lumber to give the town its frontier appearance. So also is the 
auditorium, in the center of which is the “Bucket of Blood”, an 
authentic early-day dance hall. Here the lady wildcats lead 
visitors, cowboys, and prospectors to one of Deadwood’s old- 
est bars, bright in brass, and “everything that went with it”. “It’s 
Wild—It’s Real—It’s Western” is the slogan of this show . 

The average attendance at the Pendleton (Oregon) Round-Up 
is estimated at sixty-five thousand. Throughout the long sum- 
mer months, visitors to the Northwest are reminded of this 
preéminent celebration by Wallace Smith’s stunning poster—a 
symphony in reds and browns, depicting a cowboy riding a buck- 
ing bronc—which appears in conspicuous spots along the roads. 
All the highway systems of Oregon converge at Pendleton. When 
the last of August arrives, the city is crowded with people who 
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have ridden or driven in or who have taken advantage of special 
railway rates or motor-bus accommodations. 

For years the world’s all-around cowboy championship has 
been settled at this show, which has been held annually at Pen- 
dleton since 1910. Cowboys gather here from all over America. 
Canada, the United States, Mexico: all are represented. More 
than two thousand Indians also assemble to participate in events 
arranged especially for them. More than a thousand head of 
stock are fed on the Round-Up grounds. During the celebration 
an Indian village springs into existence. Tepees make a pictur- 
esque background for families of the Walla Walla, Cayuse, 
Umatilla, Nez Percé, Bannock, and Yakima tribes, who take part 
in the events clad in their finest raiment, many of them wearing 
the legacies of generations. Twenty-six events make up the daily 
program. The run-off of competitive numbers is interrupted by 
the cowboys’ and cowgirls’ mounted parade, the Indian parade, 
Indian dances, trick riding, trick and fancy roping, and the ex- 
hibition steer roping of Mabel Strickland, world’s champion cow- 
girl. Afternoon events include Pony-Express races, Indian-pony 
relays, cowboy relays, cowboys’ standing races, a bucking free-for- 
all, and championship contests. “Ridin? Roman” is part of the 
show side of the rodeo business, and there is something of the 
same quality in the relays. The girls’ relays come in the morning. 
So too do the steer bulldogging and the calf-roping. 

Most showy of the early events is the Chuck Wagon Race. 
This is run for sixty dollars day money. Two outfits are en- 
tered, each consisting of a round-up chuck wagon drawn by a 
four-horse team, a driver, his helper, and two outriders. Here 
is a contest made from an essential routine of range life. The 
object of the outfits is to make camp. But before doing this the 
contestants must cut a figure-eight around two barrels set up on 
the field, cross between two parallel marks in the center of the 
arena, and stop not less than ten feet beyond the wire. At the 
firing of a revolver the two outfits start in opposite directions 
around the track. On the seat of each lurching chuck wagon are 
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the driver and his helper; at the sides of the wagon are the 
mounted outriders. Around the barrels in the center of the field 
the outfits weave their figure-eights. Now one of the wagons 
pulls to a stop. Almost before the team halts the “Old Lady” 
and his helper are off the seat. In an instant the eight-foot fly 
is stretched and staked with poles and guy ropes. Shelter is 
secured. By the time the other wagon draws to a halt across the 
wire, the cook of the first outfit has his stove set; by the time the 
other outfit has its fly staked, he has a fire made under his coffee 
pot. In an incredibly short time the smoke shows out of the 
chimney. First money is won. 

The last day of the Pendleton Round-Up brings out a banner 
crowd. Cowboys and visitors have sampled all that is offered by 
“Happy Canyon”, the night show, with its pageantry of the 
white man’s conquest of the Western world and its reproductions 
of old dance halls and games of chance. Now the grandstand 
is full of spectators come to see “Westward Ho”, the last great 
Round-Up parade, to witness the Round-Up Derby, and to see 
the cup awarded to the Indian beauty queen and the champion- 
ship belt presented to the all-around cowboy champion. 

The cowboys are tired. For three days they have worked hard. 
But many of them are still ready to take a chance on the five- 
hundred-dollar purse offered in the Derby. After that fast and 
hilarious event, sobered and a little conscious of the ritual in 
their sport, cowboys and Indians line up for the grand finale. 
Spectators gather along the fence outside the racetrack, crowding 
the space beyond the grandstand. Onto the track and into the 
arena comes a rider carrying the Stars and Stripes. After him 
come four other standard-bearers. Across the arena, printing 
fluctuant patterns on the hard-beaten sod, comes the long line 
of Indians, brilliant in feathered regalia. Then another flag, 
and the cowboys and cowgirls: another line, reprinting the wind- 


ing patterns traced by Indian riders. 
One after another the riders pass. “Westward Ho!” The 
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great Pendleton Round-Up is drawing to a close. The summer 
season is almost over. For cowboys, cowgirls, and tourist- 
spectators, the winter move to the Southwest has already begun. 


FROM THE CLIFFS AT PUYE 


By KaTHERINE SHEPARD HayDEN 


Tus is the dewy morning of the world; 

All the wide earth, the mountains, fold on fold, 
Lie azure on the pure horizon furled. 

Here, like a mellow rim of ancient gold 
Above the pines, scoured by the sun and rains, 
Far from the desert canyons and the trials 
That lead to watered valleys and the plains, 
The cliffs are set. Never a bird that sails 
These upper skies is more instinct with peace 
Than this forgotten bastion, where air 

Brings the dulled sense and spirit soft release 
From cluttered weariness, till all the bare, 
Unstained magnificence of being lies 

As clear and still as earth before my eyes. 











THE CATTLEMEN GET 
TOGETHER 


By W. C. Hoipen 


HE little frontier town of Graham, Texas, was astir 

early on the morning of February 15, 1877.’ Although 

the proprietors of the several saloons had scarcely shut 
their doors the night before, sunrise found them polishing their 
bars, opening new crates of liquor, and speculating on the profits 
of the next two days. The clerks of the two general mercantile 
stores were busy brushing the accumulated dust of several sand- 
storms from the goods on their shelves. The owner of one of 
the stores was unpacking a new shipment of a half-dozen brands 
of chewing tobacco; he was expecting an unusual demand for 
that commodity. The keeper of the wagonyard had been up and 
going since daybreak. A great event was about to take place in 
Graham that day. The cattlemen of Northwest Texas were to 
hold their first general convention. 

The need of such a meeting had long been felt. The great 
cattle kingdom had already pushed its frontier from southern 
Texas to Montana. The free range was becoming crowded. 
‘Cowmen were elbowing each other a little too closely. Each year 
their cattle were becoming more and more mixed on the open 
range: a systematic method of round-ups was needed to enable 
each cattleman to regain his own. Cattle thieving had been going 
on apace. It was an easy matter in open country for a man with 
a hot iron and little principle to establish himself as an up and 
coming cowman. To expect the inadequate law-enforcement 
machinery of the state to stop the practice of one man’s branding 
another’s cattle was to expect too much. To make matters worse, 
in 1877 the buffalo slaughter was just ceasing. All kinds of 





"Information upon which this sketch is based was drawn from the files of the Frontier 
Echo, Jacksboro, from the official minutes of the first meetings of the Stock Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation of Northwest Texas, and from interviews with cattlemen. 
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characters had come to the buffalo range—the good and the bad. 
As the buffalo thinned out so that the hunt no longer paid, the 
good turned to ethical and legitimate ways of making a living. 
Some of the bad began stealing calves. 

The owners of the cattle knew what was going on. Nothing 
short of organized effort could stop it. Cattlemen had been talk- 
ing about the need of such action for more than two years—at the 
cow-camps, at chance encounters on the trail, at the courthouses 
and post offices; everywhere two cattlemen met, the urgency of 
an effective organization soon became the chief topic of conver- 
sation. Opinion to that effect became so intense by January, 1877, 
that several stockmen, headed by the tall, stalwart J. N. Simpson, 
owner of the Hashknife brand in Taylor County, and the soft- 
spoken J. C. Loving of the Lost Valley region in Jack County, 
published in the Fort Worth Democrat, the Weatherford Times, 
and the Frontier Echo of Jacksboro, a call for a general gather- 
ing of cattlemen at Graham, February 15 and 16. 

The response was general thoughout the cow country of North- 
west Texas. Most of the cattlemen arrived a day early, lest they 
miss the first meeting. Among the first to drive into town, his 
large body seated in a stout buckboard, was S. B. Burnett of Four- 
Sixes fame, a man with high cheek bones, tough, alligator-like 
skin, and brown hair that needed cutting. Burnett little dreamed 
of the millions of barrels of oil beneath his ranges. Calm, stern, 
grizzled, ever ready to shoot yet liberal in charity, he had driven 
in from his headquarters in the Wichita Country some ninety 
miles away. Scarcely had Burnett unhitched his team when up 
rode Dan Waggoner, another of the chosen ones eventually to 
be blessed with oil wells. He had been running his Three D 
cattle in Wise County, but was soon to trek to the Wichita 
Country, thence to Indian Territory, and then back into Will- 
barger and Crowell Counties. Then came L. L. Clark, small, 
dark, emotional, with a fiery light in his black eyes, riding a horse 
so big he had to use his spurs to stay on. From their Bar X 
headquarters at Post Oak Spring in Archer County came the 
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three Harrold Brothers, Doc, Elam, and E. B. The greatest of 
these was E. B., the teetotaller, silent, secretive, shrewd, with a 
face and trimmed beard reminiscent of Robert E. Lee. Lolling 
on the seat of a buckboard the body of which habitually careened 
to the left, and the springs shrieked and groaned, rode big Eel 
Davis, slouchy and sloven, with small nervous eyes in a full, 
sleek face, and shoulders sloping up to an enormous neck. Next 
came C. C. Slaughter, the happy cowman, trim, correct, well 
dressed and well mounted, whose wife and nine children were at 
home looking after the cattle. Riding in all pomp from his Clay 
County range came J. J. Lang, worldly wise with his experience 
of foreign travel, his black General-Grant beard correctly 
trimmed, whose masterful wife Phronia Pittman was back home 
managing Baptist prayer meetings. And on into the night yet 
others arrived. 

Through it all the village of Graham could hardly contain 
itself. Had the town not been honored by the cattlemen over all 
its rollicking neighbors? To the west was Fort Griffin, depot 
for the buffalo-hide industry and supply station of the Dodge 
Cattle Trail, roistering, half drunk, swearing, and snorting— 
there were no “towntamers” then, no Jake Waltons, no national- 
guard policing. To the east was Jacksboro, sobering up like an 
old sot after a prolonged spree. To the south, Weatherford was 
already assuming the dignity which comes after a town has 
sown its wild oats. Not far away to the southeast the little town 
of Fort Worth, noisy, ambitious, and boastful, her atmosphere 
not yet contaminated by the odor of stockyards, was violently 
quarreling with Dallas over the terminus of the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad. Of all these towns the cowmen had chosen Graham for 
their booted gathering. 

Early in the afternoon of February 15, 1877, these aspiring 
grandees of the cattle kingdom began to assemble, their big hats 
matching their weatherworn boots. A motley sight they made, all 
different in appearance and personality, yet all having certain 
things in common: bowed legs, a peculiar carriage caused by high 
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boot-heels and years in the saddle, tough, grizzled skin tanned by 
sun and wind, and a far-away look in their eyes caused by focus- 
sing their vision at great distances on the open range. 

Tradition says the meeting took place under a large oak tree; 
the secretary’s minutes officially record it as occurring at the court- 
house. But whether the place was the shade of an oak tree or a 
dingy courtroom, we have more accurate data as to what hap- 
pened. Sixty-six stern and determined plainsmen had met to 
provide means for meting out dire and speedy justice to cattle 
thieves. Sixty-six men, wrinkled and worn by unceasing toil in 
the cow country, were assembling for the first time in a %attle- 
men’s convention. 

Tobacco juice and saliva were flowing energetically when J. N. 
Simpson called the meeting to order. A chairman must be nom- 
inated and elected. The choice fell to the rotund and gentle 
C. L. Carter. The place of temporary secretary went to J. C. 
Loving, bald of head and smiling of countenance, and as 
before the choice was a happy one. The mild-toned Carter made 
a speech, short, clear, and to the point, explaining the purpose of 
the gathering. Then he threw the matter open for general dis- 
cussion. There followed an awkward pause. Cowmen as a rule 
are not retiring, but public speaking is not their forte. Some 
moments passed before the most brazen could find words with 
which to begin. Finally Hilry Bedford, broad-brimmed hawker 
of holy things, more accustomed to oratory than the others, took 
the floor. He expressed his opinion of what the times demanded 
rather forcefully for a preacher. Next C. C. Slaughter, having 
acquired sufficient composure, declared himself in a loud voice. 
The immaculate E. B. Harrold stated his sentiments as to what 
should be done about cattle thieving and systematic round-ups. 
John Stevens, awkward, loose-jointed, and uneasy, felt the urge 
to make his position known, but faltered, stammered, and sat 
down. Then arose Burk Burnett, alert and designing, a hardened 
cowman without dreams and without emotion, to express his ideas 
in a strong, coarse voice. Then up got George Terrell of the Salt 
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Creek range in Young County, homely, irreproachable, medita- 
tive, with the wind blowing through his thin, red beard. There 
was something earnest and suave in what he had to say which 
made his speech very effective. 

Speechmaking went on furiously for two hours and more. 
Finally someone moved that a committee be appointed “to draft 
resolutions expressive of the objects and purposes of the conven- 
tion”. When parliamentary niceties had been disposed of, the 
chairman named a committee of sixteen headed by J. H. Graham, 
a modest, rough cattle driver of matchless dexterity. The meet- 
ing thén adjourned until the next morning. 

After adjournment, the cattlemen fell into small groups and 
began discussing the cattle business, past, present, and future. 
Throughout the late afternoon and evening they wandered about 
town, filling the saloons and paying good cow money for hard 
whiskey. A few, before the evening was over, got to feeling 
gay, but no one became drunk. Cowboys were accustomed to take 
occasional sprees, but cow-owners seldom, if ever, lost control of 
their faculties. It was a late hour when the yarn spinners told 
their last one and the sleepy listeners slipped away. Cattlemen 
slept three in a bed in the small, boxed hotel. More than two- 
thirds of the total number stretched themselves on the floor of 
the camp house at the wagonyard or made camps at the edge 
of town. 

The following morning the cowmen assembled to hear the 
report of Graham’s committee. Joe Graham, somewhat per- 
turbed at addressing a formal gathering, read the committee’s 
findings and added some explanatory remarks. It was recom- 
mended that a permanent organization be effected, to be known 
as the Stock Raisers’ Association of Northwest Texas. The off- 
cers were to consist f a president, a vice-president, and a secre- 
tary. The members were “to work together for the good and 
common interest of the stock raisers of Northwest Texas and to 
do all in their power for the promotion of the stock interest”. 
The territory represented was to be divided into six districts for 
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the purpose of making systematic round-ups in the spring and 
fall. The boundaries of each district were suggested and all the 
parties represented were assigned to one of the districts accord- 
ing to geographic location. 

A brief report, one in which little was said and much implied. 
Men who follow cattle are characteristically persons of few words 
and much purport; in their speech a phrase often carries a chap- 
ter of meaning. “To work together for the good and common 
interest”: every person knew the full significance as well as if the 
committee had taken half a hundred pages to explain it all. It 
meant that in the future sixty-six cattle owners, together with all 
their keen-eyed cowboys, would be on the constant lookout for 
animals with burned-over brands belonging to any member of 
the Association; and if the author of such work were appre- 
hended, God have mercy on his soul! No one had the slightest 
doubt as to what that meant. 

When a motion for the adoption of the report had been made 
and seconded, the good-natured and kindly Carter asked for a 
discussion. There was really little need for it, since the report 
incorporated what everybody wanted; but cowmen are not per- 
sons to be rushed, “stampeded” as they term it, in parlia- 
mentary matters. B. R. Willet, whose lack of forensic courage 
had held him glued to his seat the day before, now felt that he 
must say something. But he was so unnerved at the thought of 
making a public address he could hardly keep his poise, and after 
a few loud, hoarse efforts he sat down. Dan Waggoner, whose 
voice was alternately fine and coarse, gave his unqualified ap- 
proval. Eel Davis’s ire was up, and he was ready to go “a-rope- 
stretching” without the unnecessary delay occasioned by legal 
red tape. When the implacable Davis stopped speaking, the 
righteous E. B. Harrold explained the good that could come 
from the proposed organization. Its efficient manipulations, he 
thought, would add “life, hope, and zeal to the cow country.” 
John Stevens, tall, lean, and of troubled soul, saw in the Associa- 
tion a means of promoting his own personal interests. Will Ikard, 
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the Lord Chesterfield of this booted convention, spoke propheti- 
cally of the new era when the livestock of all honest men in the 
land would be protected against theft. After more than an hour 
of speeches the committee’s report was accepted unanimously. 

Now that the Stock Raisers’ Association of Northwest Texas 
was in official existence a resolution was offered and passed with- 
out discussion providing “that before any person shall drive a 
herd from his range he is required to give notice to three of the 
nearest stockmen in his district, and that said stockmen so notified 
be authorized to examine said herd, and if any one finds any 
animal in the herd belonging to any member of this association 
or any other stock raiser, he shall be authorized to cut out and 
hold the same, and give the owner thereof notice at the earliest 
practicable moment.” This was the first effective move of a long 
series to follow in the years to come. 

It was high noon when the motion for adjournment was passed. 
The members flocked into the eating places, where they consumed 
huge rare beefsteaks, or ham and eggs, with black coffee. The 
meal over, they paid farewell visits to the saloons, after which 
each shook hands with his friends and turned his face towards 
his home range. The cattlemen had got together. 














COUNTY FAIR 


By Lexie Dean RoBertson 


I. PRELUDE 


A NOISE of hammers strikes upon the air, where raw pine 
lumber fashions booths for grain and vegetables, and pens 
for stock: sleek cews and lazy, bloated pigs, that have been 
fed and groomed for this, since early spring. 

In the huge bare building that will house the fair, women rush 
about’ with long crépe streamers, purple, red and green. 
Their lips are crimped in painful folds, because their 
mouths are full of tacks. A shrill voice cries frenziedly for 
another hammer. 

Piles of maize and Kaffir corn hobnob with fancy pillows and 
with painted dolls. Every minute a truck stops at the door, 
and another load is added to the chaos. Idle strollers look 
inside and say to each other: “They will never have it ready 
by tomorrow!” 


II. QUILT SHOW 


Against the drab gray walls the patchwork quilts are hung, gay 
fabrics woven from the warp and woof of dreams, in 
moments snatched from household tasks, by patient fingers. 

Rose of Sharon, Log Cabin, Double Wedding Ring, Star and 
Diamond, Georgia Trail, Hit or Miss, with here and there a 
brilliant appliqué. 

An old woman points to one and tells a friend the saga of her 
years: wedding dress . . . christening robe . . . a bit of khaki 
sent back home from France .. . 

So much of life is pieced in patchwork quilts. 


III. PANTRY SHELF 


Here are the orchard and the garden fruits conserved against the 
fruitless days of winter; translucent jellies, ruby jams, and 
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the pale jade green of beans. A small boy gazes hungrily at 
a jar of pear preserves, pink mellow globes, luscious in a 
syrup of amber honey. His mouth waters, and he begs his 
father for an ice cream cone. 


IV. FARM PRODUCTS 


The finished booths line a long side of the room, one section to 
each community. Their backgrounds are of maize, festooned, 
and Indian corn, with now and then a map made of small 
grains pasted on in rows. 

Neat piles of silver onions, scarlet tomatoes and golden carrots, 
make a grateful splash of color; misty green of okra against 
the dark maroon of beets and the crisp white of complacent 
fat cabbages. A gay necklace of chili peppers swings above 
a basket of brown frijoles. 

Pecans and chinquapins and hickory nuts, persimmons and great 
bunches of purple grapes, apples and pumpkins and water- 
melons; wheat and oats and a fluffy branch of cotton bolls, 
spread like a gorgeous offering to the god of toil. 


Vv. POULTRY HOUSE 


A den of acrid smell with a deafening noise of clamor and cackle, 
where a mob of people strive to make themselves heard 
above the continual crowing of haughty roosters. 

Rhode Island Reds, Dominiques, Leghorns, and Wyandottes, 
with glistening feathers lately washed and rinsed in bluing 
water, with toenails polished and combs aglow with healthy 
pink. They strut back and forth in their cages and eye with 
lordly unconcern the untidy throng milling about them. 

In a dim corner a sad-eyed peacock drags ignobly in the dust his 
iridescent feathered plume, and dreams of emerald lawns 
where silver fountains make a gentle music of sparkling 
waters. . 

VI. MIDWAY 

The vacant lot across the street is given over to concessions. Here, 

under the blazing lights, are the gay tents of fortune-teller 
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and the hot-dog man. The ferris wheel is a great circle of 
jeweled light, and spotted ponies whirl stiffly on the merry- 
go-round. Over the heads of the throng cheap colored 
balloons bob vividly. An ambitious urchin ingratiatingly 
offers his wares to a perspiring fat woman. 

Bingo! Bingo! Everybody plays Bingo! And the crowd surges 
toward the Bingo man, conspicuous in his red necktie and 
stovepipe hat. Shouts and laughter burst suddenly from the 
place where baseballs are being thrown: a lucky hit trips a 
spring and ducks a man into a huge tank of icy water. Now 
the Mayor is on the ducking stool. He grins, and tries not 
to appear self-conscious, while the concession does a splendid 
business. Everybody wants to duck the Mayor. Wham! 
Wham! Wham! The balls strike the canvas with a dull 
thud. WHAM! Down goes the stool and the Mayor is 
ducked. He emerges dripping wet and looking a bit sheep- 
ish. The crowd guffaws and people slap each other on the 
shoulder. 

Bingo! Bingo! Everybody plays Bingo! The band strikes up 
the latest melody, the small boy darts by again with his 
bright balloons, babies cry and clutch sticky lollipops with 
dirty fingers, two small girls catch hands and dance in the 
streets, somebody kicks a stray dog and it slinks off howling, 
the throngs increase and dust billows up in choking clouds, 
but everybody remains happy: in a corner, the Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce shakes hands with the Mayor. 
They have put it over; the fair is a glorious success. 








GERMAN VERSE IN TEXAS 


By Sema Metzentuin-Raunick 


HE first German verses written on Texas soil were 

probably those composed by Prince Solms-Braunfels, 

founder of New Braunfels (1845). The Prince was the 
first Commissioner-General of the Society for the Protection of 
German Immigrants in Texas (1844), a society organized by the 
Mainzer Adel (Nobility of Mayence), and frequently called for 
short the Adelsverein. Although Germans came to Texas and 
made settlements long before the organization of the Adelsverein, 
mass immigration by Germans did not begin before 1844. 





*The verses by Prince Solms-Braunfels follow: 


Durch des Weltmeers Wogen 

Getrennt vom Vaterland 

Von der Heimat fortgezogen 

Und manchen Liebesband, 

Auf mut’gen Rossen durchziehen 

Wir Texas’ heisse Prairien 

Und kiirzten den Weg mit Gesang, 

Der schallet mit lautem Klang: 

Hoch, Deutschland! Deutschland Hoch! 


Liegen Nachts 

Ums helle Feuer wir, 

Gedenken in der Ferne 

Unserer teuren Lieben wir; 

Und spiegelt der seltene Wein 

Des Feuers Wiederschein, 

So trinken wir ihn mit Gesang, 

Der schallet mit frohem Klang: 

Hoch, Deutschland! Deutschland Hoch! 


Geht es dann zum Kampfe 

Mit Indiern wild und graus, 

In dichtem Pulverdampfe 

Dann deutsches Lied heraus! 

Und wer den Tod hier fand, 

Starb doch fiirs Vaterland; 

Er kampfte und starb mit Gesang, 

Der schallte mit starkem Klang: 

Hoch, Deutschland! Deutschland Hoch! 
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(serman immigrants to Texas for the most part did not leave 
the fatherland in order to seek greater religious freedom, as did 
earlier German settlers and those of other nationalities in the 
North and East. The mainspring of German immigration to 
Texas was discontent with political, social, and economic condi- 
tions in the old country. The immigrants who came to Texas 
for political reasons were usually men of high social standing 
and university training, including many well-knce‘vr “Forty- 
Eighters”. Those who came for social and economic reasons 
comprised people of practically all classes: persons of the so- 
called upper strata who had suffered financial reverses and saw 
no way to rehabilitate themselves in Germany, but hoped for 
fresh opportunities in the new land; individuals who could not 
make the proper social adjustments at home and believed they 
could live a life of greater personal freedom in the open spaces 
of Texas; small merchants and artisans who looked not only 
for higher incomes but for better social status; and the poor of 
the land, unskilled workers, servants, and field-laborers who came 
seeking relief from unsatisfactory living conditions. 

With the coming to Texas of the aggressive, passionate radicals 
of the revolutionary era of the ’forties, a division of feeling on 
the question of religion developed among the early German 
pioneers. On one side stood professed Christians of earlier or 
contemporary immigration, missionary pastors or teachers and 
their flocks; on the other side the radical Freidenker (free- 
thinkers, atheists). The most extreme of the latter harassed the 
clergy and the fold, and there was frequently a good deal of 
bad feeling between the religious and the anti-religious settlers.” 

Certain German poems written in Texas reflect the antagonism 
of the Freidenker toward the church and toward professed 
Christians. Foremost among the radical poets is Ludwig Vogel, 
who came to Texas in 1844 at the age of thirty-six. In a satirical 





"See “Der Grosse Prozess” in Hugo Maller’s collection of prose sketches, Grand Prairie, 
San Antonio, 1909. 
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epic entitled “Minos”, in which the author pictures himself as a 
judge in Hades, he says: 
Was? ist der Teufel ganz im Wahn? 


Ich glaube, da kommen gar Fromme an. 
Das wire ja die grésste Noth! 


To a Catholic priest he. writes: 


Dieweil dein Geschlecht aus der Hdlle stammt, 
Bekommst du das erste Feuerwerkamt. 
In 2fother poem, Vogel says of a very unadmirable acquaintance 


that he was 
Odbgleich kein Christ 


Doch Egoist . 

Yet, strange to say, in Vogel’s Eifeler Schlehdornbliiten® (a 
collection of his verses) there is a devotional poem, “Beim ersten 
Strah!”, which holds closely to dogma and is adapted to the music 
of the well-known German hymn, “Wie schén leuchtet der 
Morgenstern”. We also find among his many eulogies one ad- 
dressed to Bishop Claudius Maria Dubuis. Vogel’s usual tone, 
however, is unsympathetic toward the church. In fact, although 
of course by no means all the political immigrants were hostile 
to the church, anticlericalism is frequently evident not only in 
Vogel but in occasional verse by other authors published in 
German dailies and periodicals during the ’forties and ’fifties. 
But as the children of the religious and anti-religious groups 
intermarried or married into the families of immigrants from the 
States or from European countries other than Gemany, a greater 
tolerance developed; and the religious question gradually dis- 
appeared as other problems came up. 

Foremost among these problems was the question of slavery. 
Almost all the Germans in Texas were opposed to the slave trade 
or even to the holding of slaves. But at the same time, the 
majority were in favor of States’ Rights. Thus at the outbreak of 
the Civil War the Germans in Texas were divided in their stand 
for or against the Confederacy. Those who could not conscien- 





°San Antonio, 1876. 
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tiously join the Southern army suffered keenly and were attacked 
at times even by those of their own blood. August Siemering’s 
novel, Ein verfehltes Leben, and a novel, Die Lateiner am 
Possum Creek, by William Trenckmann, Sr., give us pictures of 
ruptures among the German pioneers themselves. 

On the whole, however, there is remarkably little German 
literature written in Texas, either prose or verse, which reflects 
political events. Fritz Goldbeck has left some verse dealing with 
the attack on the Alamo and with the massacre of the Grays under 
Fannin; and he also describes the fate of the German Union 
refugees of the Civil War, who on their way to Mexico in search 
of freedom, were slain in their camp on the Nueces River 
(August 12, 1862). Eduard Schmidt of Kerrville wrote several 
poems on the tragedy at the Nueces; Heinrich Ochs eulogized 
such national heroes as Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield; and A. 
Brauner has some verse on Washington and von Steuben. But 
this is the sum of German political verse written in Texas on 
American themes. 

Fritz Goldbeck, who came to Texas in 1843 at the age of 
twelve, undertook the task of historian. In rude rhymed couplets, 
Prosa in Versen,‘ as he calls his collection, Goldbeck relates the 
story of the early settlements of New Braunfels, Fredericksburg, 
Boerne, and Comfort. Occasionally Goldbeck rises to genuine 
poetic expression; but as he himself realized, he did not have 
poetic genius: 

Ich bin kein Studiosus, 

Kein Mann der Wissenschaft. 
Was thuts? Natur, die Mutter, 
Gab mir Empfindungskraft; 
Ich las in ihrem Buche, 

Ich schaute ihre Pracht 

Und brachte dann in Reime, 
Was ich gefiihlt, gedacht. 
Dass diese mir gelungen, 
Wag’ ich zu hoffen kaum; 


Sie gleichen wilden Rossen, 


Die nie gefihlt den Zaum. 





‘San Antonio, 1896. 
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Yet not one of the other writers of verse, except perhaps Heinrich 
Ochs, approaches Goldbeck in the vivid portrayal of early Texan 
types. The farmer, the squatter, the teamster, the bandit, the 
hunter, the Indian, and the family in the covered wagon, all make 
their appearance in his verses. Goldbeck also describes a bear- 
hunt, laments the extermination of the buffalo, and discusses the 
frequently unfair treatment of the Indians and the ills of ap- 
proaching civilization. In “Nach Jahren”, he pictures graphically 
the change from the past to the present as felt by the pioneer 
when he returns to the old surroundings after years of absence. 

Johannes Romberg (1808-1891) is undoubtedly the most 
important of the early German poets of Texas. Many of Rom- 
berg’s themes are typically Texan, and, in contrast to the prosy 
lines of Goldbeck, his verses often show genuine poetic gifts. 
In his “Idyll”” Romberg presents a beautiful description of the 
home life of the German pioneer. The opening lines immedi- 
ately create a Texas atmosphere: 

Unter der Lebenseich, wo selbst am heissesten Mittag 

Wenn kein Blatt sich bewegt, das leise Siuseln des Zephyrs 

Nimmer ruht, und die Sonne sich vergeblich bestrebet 

Durch das dichte Gezweig in den tiefen Schatten zu dringen, 

Hier am eichnen Tisch auf Sesseln von Brettern gefertigt . . . 
What Texan does not know “the liveoak where even on the hot- 
test day, when not a leaf is stirring, may be found gratifying 
shade, while the sun strives vainly to force its entrance through 
the heavy foliage”? And what Texan does not recognize the 
oaken table and the benches of rude boards? 

Johannes Romberg is not so much a teacher as the later poets 
Ochs and Lohmann, who are Kantian, even Victorian, in their 
consciousness of purpose and responsibility. He is less didactic 
than Ochs and is more reflective than Lohmann, in whom every- 
thing seems to become, or appears ready for, action. Romberg’s 
verse generally is calm and composed, with here and there a 
touch of satiric humor and a hint of irritation over the inadequacy 





"In Gedichte, Dresden and Leipzig, 1900. 
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or slowness of human reasoning. He was nominally a rationalist, 
though at times he displays flashes of idealism. He was not a 
churchman, but neither was he an atheist. His verse, though 
occasionally unfriendly to creed and dogma (and their representa- 
tives, the clergy), is generally highly reverent. He recognizes 
the shortsightedness of man and the inadequacy of human specu- 
lation. “Only occasionally in some quiet hour of reflection does 
realization of the presence of a Mighty Spirit enter the soul, with 
the clearness of lightning. Then Reason kneels in adoration”, 
says the poet in “Allerlei Gedanken”. The following specimen 
from this same poem is representative of his speculative 
philosophy: 

Was ist Natur, was Raum und Zcit? 

Vielleicht nur eine dunkle Hille, 

Worin der Gott der Ewigkeit 

Einkleidet seines Geistes Fille. 

Der Mensch ist auch ein Stiick Natur. 

Woher sein Traumen und sein Denken? 


Notwendigkeit kann es nicht schenken, 
Sie hat davon ja keine Spur. . 


. .. Ein Gotteshauch 

Muss diese grosse Welt durchweh’n 

Sie kann nicht ohne Gott besteh’n, 
Doch alles dies soll nichts beweisen, 
Die Ahnung nur erwacht dabei, 

Dass in des Weltalls weiten Kreisen 
Doch wohl ein Gott notwendig sei... 


Ja, das Gefiih] fiir Recht und Pflicht, 

Fiir alles Gute, Wahre, Schéne, 

Das in ihm lebt, ist Gottes Licht, 

Das strahlt fiir alle Erdensdhne. 
Although Romberg’s life was only periodically serene, and al- 
though he passed through periods of nervousness and intense 
depression, his verses generally leave one with a feeling of tran- 
quillity. He seems by temperament incapable of dwelling long 
on the dark problems of life. The death of his wife affected the 
aged man deeply, yet in his poem “Im Friihjahr 1886”, which 
refers to this loss, he strikes at the close a lighter note in appre- 
ciation of his remaining blessings. 
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Romberg’s poems do not express a very intense interest in 
politics, though he felt keenly the issues of the Civil War. 
Since the idea of slavery was in direct opposition to his principles, 
his sympathies were with the Unionists. But he left no poetry 
expressing his emotions or reflections concerning the events of the 
period. Perhaps the hysteria of the war forbade any expression 
of feeling unless it were in accord with the interests of the Con- 
federacy. Only four of his poems might be called political: one, 
“Am neunten Mirz, 1888”, commemorating the death of Em- 
peror William I of Germany and the succession to the throne of 
his invalid son, the warmhearted and beloved Friedrich; two, 
“Nach dem Friedensschluss zwischen Deutschland und Frank- 
reich”, and “1870-1871”, referring to the Franco-Prussian War; 
and a fourth, “An Deutschland”, warning the German nation of 
the danger awaiting it from the French whom it had defeated in 
1871. Yet these poems show more passionate emotion than any 
other of Romberg’s productions. In variety of meter and in skill- 
ful technique Romberg stands preéminent not only among the 
German poets of Texas, but among German-American poets as a 
whole. He deserves wider recognition. 

Heinrich Ochs (1820-1897) is the author of a large number 
of poems dealing with the home life of the German pioneer in 
Texas. His verse, usually reflective and somewhat didactic, lacks 
the variety of form of which Romberg is master; but he deals 
with a wide range of subjects. Although older than Goldbeck, 
Ochs came to Texas several years later than the younger poet. He 
therefore has nothing to say about the founding of settlements, 
but pictures the individual emigrant’s adieux to the fatherland 
and his first experiences on arriving in the new country. Ochs 
has left many Texas pictures, such as “Der blaue Texashimme!”, 
“Am Pedernales”, “Die County Fair”, and “Die Melonen”. He 
also deals with such national events as Independence Day and 
Emancipation Day, and such heroes as Lincoln and Garfield. And 
like almost all the German-American poets of his time, he eulo- 
gizes the German language and German song. He was a deeply 
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religious man, and wrote much religious verse. In a fine series of 
poems he dwells on the different petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The critical poem “Jesu Jiinger”, the contemplative “Es ist 
vollbracht”, and the unusual “Pfingstfest”, are well worthy of 
preservation and study. Och’s poems, some two hundred sixty in 
number, were never published, but are preserved in manuscript. 

With Ferdinand Lohmann (1849-1921) a new period begins. 
Lohmann was too young to be greatly affected by the Civil War; 
and the religious controversy between Pietism and Rationalism 
was dying out. Two issues remained: the language question and 
prohibition. Only a few writers touch the latter issue at all, and 
then in semi-humorous or satirical mood. The language problem, 
however, brought forth some notable poetry. In the earlier days 
the majority of the German settlers, perhaps more especially the 
cultured element, felt as one on the subject of language: German 
for the home, English for the street: that is, English mainly for 
business purposes. The issue developed gradually and took its 
most serious form in the home. The children and very young 
folk frequently refused to employ the language of their parents, 
while the extremists among the older people neglected the use of 
English. All the writers of verse of the last century have written 
in praise of the German language, but Ferdinand Lohmann is 
undoubtedly foremost in this respect. Neither Ochs nor even 
Romberg ever approached Lohmann’s fire and enthusiasm. With 
unquestioned justice one might apply to Lohmann the words he 
himself’ dedicated to the early German pioneer in the poem 
“Friedrichsburg’”*: 


In ihm begeisterungsvoll die Gluten lohten, 


Durch die allein der Mensch das Grosse schafft. 


In stirring accents Lohmann exhorts his “Landsmianner” to revere 
the mother tongue, to retain it, to sing the German songs, to 
emulate the virtues of the German fathers, to consider with ap- 
preciation and just pride what German “Schaffenskraft” (creative 





"In Texas Bliten, Leipzig and Utica, N. Y., 1910. 
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power) and “Redlichkeit” (honesty) have created. Lohmann’s 
“Friedrichsburg”, a poem of forty-four stanzas dedicated to the 
citizens of Fredericksburg on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of that town, is a splendid expression of his just pride 
in the accomplishments of the German pioneers and of his desire 
to rouse his countrymen to full appreciation: 

Zum Garten schuf der Deutsche jene Wildnis, 

Zu allem Guten legte er den Keim, 


Er offenbarte seiner Seele Bildnis 
Im schénen selbstgeschaffnen, trauten Heim. 


Lohmann writes beautifully of the German song in “Trost im 
Liede”, “Das deutsche Lied”, and “O deutsches Lied”. In “Die 
Sendung der Deutschen” and “Ein Vater an seinen Sohn” we see 
how seriously he takes the ethical mission of the German pioneer 
and his descendants. He criticizes sharply the shortcomings of his 
countrymen, and satirizes the German who finds satisfaction in 
long discussions instead of the often-essentia] quick action. He 
flays the “German Michel” who adopts uncritically all things 
new, and thoughtlessly throws aside all older values; he chastises 
envy and quarrelsomeness. But Lohmann is not only a teacher. 
He is a man full of virility: his love poetry is warm and tender. 
He also wrote biographical poems of some importance, including 
“Bismarck” and “Johannes Gottlieb Fichte”. 

The earliest writer of German religious verse in Texas was 
Gustav Ejisenlohr (1811-1891), a Lutheran clergyman in New 
Braunfels, grandfather of the well-known Dallas painter. 
Another clergyman, of the Methodist church, Peter August 
Milling, composed a number of hymns published in the German 
Methodist hymnals Psalter und Harfe and Liederlust und Psalter 
(in the latter book without his signature). The Reverend R. 
Heise, of LaGrange, editor of the Lutherbote, and the Reverend 
Carl Weeber, former president of Seguin Lutheran College, have 
written and still write devotional verse. The Reverend Rudolf 
Lentz is the author of a cycle, Das Leben Jesu, written in very 
simple but dignified language, which has not yet been published. 
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The Reverend Pedro Ilgen, foremost Texas poet of the World 
War, is also the author of much religious verse. His name has 
been mentioned in several European literary histories. Other 
Texans of German extraction who voiced the feeling of the 
“hyphenate” during the war were Leopold Flor, “S. M. Pank”, 
Carl Weeber, A. Brauner, Paul Bottler, and William Hofmeister. 

Mrs. Hulda Walter of Fredericksburg, who died two years 
ago, wrote some exquisite lines on the meaning of poetry in her 
“Poesie”.’ Mrs. Walter’s poems were never published in book 
form, but appeared for the most part in Das Wochenblatt, Austin. 
Her conception not only of poetry but of life in general was 
fine and deep. Her poetic response to the beauties of nature rises 
to sublimity. All her poetry is religious in tone. Another recent 
poet was Dr. John C. Ludwig, whose verses were published in 
the Neu Braunfelser Zeitung. The foremost contemporary poet 
of love is “Gertrud Hoff” (Mrs. Reyes). Leopold Flor also 
has written some excellent love lyrics. Others treating the theme 
are Weeber, Brauner, and “S. M. Pank”. The Reverend Heinrich 
Brunotte and Herman Bohn, of Austin, have composed some 





"Mrs. Walter’s lyric follows: 
POESIE 


Sie ist des Geistes reine Flamme, 

Der Seele allertiefstes Sehnen, 

Die Hand, die leis’, mit zartem Griffe, 
Des Herzens Saiten lasst erténen: 

Der Pulsschlag, der des Lebens Héchstes, 
Ein Herz voll Liebe, dir verkiindet; 
Der Sehersblick, der aus der Ferne 

Oft unerfiillte Zeit ergriindet. 

Ein Funken, der den Drang entflammet 
Zu Taten, auserles’nen, grossen, 

Ein Tropfen, der zur Woge schwellend, 
Die Gluten dimpft, die uns umtosen; 
Der Hauch des Sturmwinds, der voll Wiirze 
Den Staub aus jedem Winkel feget, 

Die Blume, die am Wegessaume 

Mit ihrem Duft das Herz beweget.— 
Ein kostbar Pfund, uns anvertrauet 

Als reine Perle unsrer Habe,— 

Wenn wir als solche sie gebrauchen, 
Dann ist sie gottverlieh’ne Gabe. 
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verse in Low German—the only Texas Low-German poetry I 
have been able to find. Mr. Brunotte’s “Min Mudding” is ad- 
dressed to the beloved and stricken fatherland; Mr. Bohn’s 
“De ole Lew” has reference to the last land-projection of 
Germany visible to the traveler departing from the port of 
Hamburg. 

All the German Texas poets have treated of home and family. 
The German mother and mother-love in general are eulogized 
by Heinrich Brunotte, “S. M. Pank”, and Carl Weeber. Poems 
about children have been composed by Clara Rummel, Frieda 
Fuchs, “Gertrud Hoff”, Mrs. G. F. Fiedler, and E. F. Metzen- 
thin (at one time pastor in Austin). Among the Texas poets was 
also a writer of songs, Adolf Fuchs, one of the earliest German 
pioneers in Texas, and grandfather of the composer and director 
Oscar Fox. Fuchs composed music for his own verses as well as 
for those of other poets. A copy of his songs is in the library of 
the University of Texas. 

Henry Kiihne, another early pioneer, grandfather of Professor 
J. Kiihne of the University of Texas, was the author of a large 
number of poems, of which only two are extant. His 
“Waldvéglein”, which treats of the hopes and desires man sends 
out through a lifetime, is a strikingly poetic conception of an old 
theme. Julius Dresel, who made his home in Texas for many 
years and after his return to Germany inspired the German poet 
von Fallersleben to write the famous “Texas Lieder”, and Theo- 
dor Hielscher, who also spent many years in Texas, both wrote 
finished verse which was apparently never collected in book form. 
Several poems by these men are to be found in Zimmermann’s 
Deutsch in Amerika. 

Among writers of verse for newspapers and periodicals the 
Reverend Heinrich Brunotte, the Reverend R. Heise, John 
Ulrich (author of much humorous satire in verse), A. Brauner, 
“Gertrud Hoff”, and “S. M.-R.”, are probably the most produc- 
tive at the present time. Drama in verse or prose has been written 
by Ludwig Vogel (“Alles hat Recht” in Eifeler Schledorn- 
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bliiten), Johannes Romberg (“Riibezahl” and “Ein Bruch- 
stiick aus einem grossen Epos” in his Gedichte), the Reverend 
Rudolf Lentz of Fredericksburg, Professor Sibberns of Seguin 
Lutheran College (Athenais, Die Sternburgs, and Indha und 
Viraj, Forscher Verlag, Hannover), and William A. Trenck- 
mann, editor of Das Wochenbdlatt, Austin (“Die Schulmeister 
von Neu Rostock”, published in Das W ochenblatt and produced 
in Austin in 1929). 

German poetry in Texas, aside from the verse dealing with 
regional themes, shows predominantly the characteristics of the 
periods before, during, and after the Befreiungskriege (1813- 
1815) in Germany. Arndt’s cry, “Der Rhein, Deutschlands 
Strom, nicht Deutschlands Grenze”, is echoed still by the con- 
temporary Texas poets Leopold Flor (“Germanenbrauch”) and 
Carl Weeber (“Das Lied kam nicht zu Ende”); and the passion- 
ate longing for national and personal freedom expressed by the 
poets of Germany is voiced again both in verse and in prose by 
the German writers of Texas. Ferdinand Lohmann’s emphasis on 
appreciation of the German fatherland, the German language, 
and certain specific virtues brought over from the homeland is 
probably due to remembrance of the lack of such appreciation 
during the reactionary period in Germany (1815-1848) as much 
as to the realization of such lack in the new country. 

The language employed, even by contemporary writers, is 
mainly, though not exclusively, the German of the nineteenth 
century. One feels the influence of the great philosophers and 
poets who dominated nineteenth-century thought—Kant, and 
later Fichte, Goethe, and Schiller, and the poets of the Befrei- 
ungskriege. Yet considerable originality has been displayed in 
Texas German verse, and though a few poets have adhered and 
still adhere somewhat strictly to conventional forms and themes, 
a large number, including John Ulrich, Carl Weeber, “S. M. 
Pank”, Leopold Flor, and “Gertud Hoff” show marked in- 
dividuality. 











NATURALISTS OF THE 
FRONTIER 


By SamuEt Woop GEIsER 


X. NOTES ON SCIENTISTS OF THE 
FIRST FRONTIER 


I 


N 1850 the third annual meeting of the American Associa- 
| tion for the Advancement of Science was held in Charles- 

ton. This recognition of the rank of the Carolina city among 
American scientific centers (the first meeting of the Association 
had been held in Philadelphia and the second in Boston) fol- 
lowed more than a hundred years of artistic and scholarly ac- 
tivity there. Early in the eighteenth century it had become 
widely known as a city of wealth and culture; its society was 
considered brilliant and metropolitan. It took its styles from 
London or Paris, whither wealthy Charlestonians sent their sons 
to complete their formal education. In the eighteenth century 
young men from Charleston usually attended one of the two 
English universities for liberal training, or the Scottish uni- 
versities for professional work in medicine, law, or theology. 
Charleston became famous as the demesne of the Gadsdens, 
Laurens, Pinckneys, and Rutledges; and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was enriched by associations with Calhoun, James L. Petti- 
gru, and Hayne. 

Cultural institutions had their beginnings in Charleston in the 
colonial period. The Charleston Library Society was founded in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and though the library 
was almost completely destroyed by fire during the Revolution- 
ary War, in 1808 it had reached ample proportions again and was 
supplied with substantial books. In 1773 an abortive museum 
society was formed, the ancestor of the present fine museum of 
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Charleston. The College of Charleston held its first commence- 
ment in 1794. 

At the beginning of the last century Charleston had some 
twenty thousand inhabitants. British travelers in the United 
States spoke in high praise of the city: the comforts of its hotels, 
the pleasures of its society, and the warm, frank courtesy of its 
citizens.’ Tasistro, an Irish actor playing in Charleston in 1840, 
found there many “men of superior minds and highly cultivated 
intellects” who frequented Hart’s Circulating Library in King 
Street, where were to be obtained “scientific tracts of all sorts 
and sizes” along with other substantial intellectual pabulum.? 
Mesick summarizes thus the opinions of English travelers: 

Charleston seems to have been the most agreeable and the most admired 
of the Southern towns. It was declared to be the only place in the South- 
ern states which realized the English idea of a city. C. A. Murray in 

1835 [said] it was nearly as well known to the civilized world as Bristol 

or Liverpool. The best society there was considered much superior to 

anything else of the kind found in America, and was much like that of 

England in its Episcopal religion, its people of English birth, and its 

regard for established institutions. 

In the late eighteenth century, several scientific men of wide 
reputation practiced medicine in Charleston. Three of them, all 
Scots, were outstanding. John Lining (1708-1760),* who died 
in Charleston after thirty years’ practice of medicine, was inter- 
ested experimentally in electricity, and published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London accounts 
of experiments supplementary to those of Franklin. Dr. Lionel 
Chalmers (1715?-1777)° practiced medicine in Carolina for 
more than forty years, and also died in Charleston. Perhaps 
the greatest of the three was Alexander Garden (1730?-1791),° 
a graduate in medicine at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. For many 





"Faux, Memorable Days in America, 1823, passim; Stuart, Three Years in North America, 
1833, 69; Murray, Travels in America, 1839, 2:275ff. 

*Tasistro, Random Shots and Southern Breezes, 1842, 2:137/8. 

*Mesick, The English Traveller in America, 1785-1835, 1922, 68. 

‘Fraser, Reminiscences of Charleston, 1854, 61/4; 68. 

"Ramsay, History of South Carolina, 1858, 2:251. 

"Fraser, op. et loc. cit., 1854; Dictionary of National Biography; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography; Goode, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington 3:80, 1886. 
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years in addition to his medical practice he indulged botanical 
interests, and in 1772 was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
André Michaux and Francois André Michaux, father and son, 
also had a horticultural garden at Charleston in the last decade 
of the century,’ though this contributed little to the develop- 
ment of science in that section. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, Charleston had a 
goodly number of scientific men who may be divided, roughly, 
into three generations. There was the older generation, com- 
posed of Governor John Drayton,® Dr. J. L. E. W. Shecut,’ 
Stephen Elliott,"° and James McBride,’ whose productive 
scientific activities extended approximately through the first two 
decades of the century. This group was followed in the period 
1821-1840 by one in which Joel R. Poinsett,” the Reverend Dr. 
John Bachman,” and Dr. Samuel Henry Dickson‘ were leading 
workers. The third generation (after 1841) included Robert 





"For a bibliography of biographies of the Michauxzs, see Meisel, Bibliography of American 
Natural History . . . 1:212, 1924. 

*John Drayton (1766-1822) was educated at Princeton and in England, and was Governor 
of South Carolina, 1800-02 and 1808-10. He published Letters Written during a Tour 
through the Northern and Eastern States of America, 1794; A View of South Carolina, as 
respects her Natural and Civil Concerns, 1802; and other works. 

*J. L. E. W. Shecut (1770-1836), physician, was born in Beaufort and died in Charleston. 
He published a number of works, the best known of which are his Flora Carolinensis [579 
pp., 4to, 5 col. pls., Charleston, 1806] and Medical and Philosophical Essays, 1819. Sce 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . 

Stephen Elliott (1771-1830), a native of South Carolina, took his A.B at Yale in 1791. 
He was a member of the South Carolina legislature (1793-1812), and president of the Bank 
of South Carolina (1812-30). He was an ardent student of botany; one of the founders of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Charleston (first president); and a founder of the 
Medical College of South Carolina. He was one of the founders of the American Geological 
Society at New Haven. His most important publication is his (with James McBride) Botany 
of South Carolina and Georgia [two volumes, 1349 pp., 12 plates, 1821/7]. 

™James McBride (1784-1817) took his A.B. at Yale in 1805; practiced medicine some 
years at Pineville, S. C., but later returned to Charleston, where he died of yellow fever. 
An ardent botanist, he collaborated with Elliott on the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia. 
He made other contributions (1817/8) to the Transactions of the Linnaean Society of Lon- 
don and to the American Monthly Magazine. 

Joel R. Poinsett (1779-1851) studied medicine at the University of Edinburgh and mili- 
tary science at Woolwich. He travelled extensively in Europe, Asia, and South America. He 
was United States Minister to Mexico (1822/25), and Secretary of War under Van Buren. 

John Bachman (1790-1874) published numerous papers on mammals subsequently to 1834 
in the Journal of the Boston Society of Natural History; the Journal of the A. N. S. of 
Philadelphia; and elsewhere. 

“Samuel Henry Dickson (1798-1872) took his A.B. at Yale in 1814, and his M.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1819. He was Professor of Medicine successively in the Med- 
ical College of Charleston, the University of New York, the Charleston Medical College, and 
the Jefferson Medical College. He was a graceful medical stylist and littérateur. 
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Wilson Gibbes,” the Ravenels (Edmund,’* Henry William,” and 
St. Julien’*), and Dr. John Edwards Holbrook,” the famous 
herpetologist. It was the scientists of this generation who pre- 
sented papers at the Charleston meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation in 1850. 

In the development of a creative scientific atmosphere in 
Charleston, several institutions were influential. First among these 
in order of their establishment may be mentioned the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Charleston,” founded in 1813 by 
Dr. Shecut and several others. This institution lasted only a few 
years, but in that period was able to enlist the active codperation 
and fellowship, and the services as curator of the collections, of 
that truly distinguished ornithologist, Felix L’Herminier,” a 
former student of DeBlainville in Paris who had come as a 
refugee from the French West Indies during the Napoleonic 
wars. L’Herminier, whose own collections formed the basis of 
the society’s natural-history exhibits, was curator of the cabinet 
during the years 1815-1817. 

In 1824 the Medical Society of South Carolina established a 
medical school in Charleston; on the faculty were Drs. S. H. 





*Robert Wilson Gibbes (1809-1866) followed Lardner Vanuxem as Professor of Chemistry, 
Geology, and Mineralogy (1827-35) in South Carolina College. He published at a consider- 
ably later date (after 1846) papers on fossil vertebrates in the Journal of the A. N.S., Phila- 
delphia, and the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 

*Edmund Ravenel (1797-1870) published (1841 and later) papers on recent and fossil 
mollusca in the Proceedings of the A.N.S., Philadelphia. See Kelly, Cyclopaedia of American 
Medical Biography 2:305/6, 1912. 

"Henry William Ravenel (1814-1887), botanist, did especially valuable work on American 
fungi. 

St. Julien Ravenel (1819-1882), chemist, studied with Agassiz at Harvard in 1849-50. 
Kelley, op. cit. 2:306/7, 1912. 

John Edwards Holbrook (1794-1871), A. B. Brown, 1815, M.D., Penna., 1818, with 
four years of additional medical study in Great Britain and on the Continent, was Professor 
of Anatomy at the Medical College of South Carolina for over thirty years. He was an 
extraordinary anatomist. He published numerous papers and monographs on herpetology and 
ichthyology. His North America Herpetology appeared in four volumes, with 147 plates (111 
of them colored) in 1836/8. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Charleston was founded in the early part of 
1813 by Dr. Shecut and eleven associates, and was incorporated the following year. An excel- 
lent account of the organization is given by Dr. Shecut, in his Medical and Philosophical 
Essays, 1819, 49-52 (reprinted in Meisel, op. cit. 2:218ff., 1926). Elliott was president of 
the Society from 1814 to 1830, when he was succeeded by John Bachman. 

"Felix L’Herminier (1779-1833) was born and died in Paris. He was a resident of 
Guadeloupe Island from about 1795 to 1815, and from 1817 to 1829. He published im- 
portant papers on the comparative anatomy of birds. See Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., 


19:313, 1911. 
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Dickson and J. E. Holbrook, who later distinguished themselves 
as naturalists. In 1832 the Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina was organized, and immediately called to its 
faculty a number of eminent physicians and teachers, among them 
Dickson and Holbrook of the old Medical College of Charles- 
ton. In 1853 the Elliott Society of Natural History, so named 
in honor of the banker-naturalist Stephen Elliott, who had died 
twenty years before, was organized under the presidency of Dr. 
John Bachman, collaborator with John James Audubon. Bach- 
man had as fellow officers Gibbes, Dickson, the Ravenels, and 
others. 


II 


Charleston, during this period, was of course not a frontier 
town; I have discussed scientific activities there mainly as a back- 
ground for an account of the inland centers where naturalists 
worked under conditions more typical of the frontier. In South 
Carolina outside of Charleston scientific work was almost en- 
tirely confined to the College of South Carolina, established at 
Columbia in 1801, largely through the efforts of Governor John 
Drayton. It is the distinction of this college, which opened for 
students in 1805, to have had on its faculty in the pioneer days 
two thorough scholars and substantial men of science: Dr. 
Thomas Cooper (Professor of Chemistry, 1819; President, 
1820-1834) and Lardner Vanuxem, who occupied at South 
Carolina College the first professorship of geology in the United 
States (1819-1826).* Regarding President Cooper, who in 
philosophy was a materialist and in religion a freethinker, and 
against whom a certain religious group in South Carolina waged 





“Thomas Cooper (1759-1840). See Dictionary of National Biography; Dictionary of 
American Biography; Merrill, The First One Hundred Years of American Geology, 1924, 
86. During the years 1816-22, Cooper published papers in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Mineralogical Journal, and the American Journal of 
Science and Arts (“Silliman’s Journal’’). 

1 ardner Vanuxem (1792-1848) was a graduate of the School of Mines of Paris in 1819, 
and became State Geologist of South Carolina in 1824. During the years 1821/7 he issued 
many publications in the Journal of the A.N.S. of Philadelphia, and in the South Carolina 
Geological Report, 1826. For contemporary biography see Amer. Jour. Sci. @ Arts (2) 
5:445/6, 1848. 
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bitter sectarian warfare, history records a verdict singularly in 
accord with that pronounced on him by John Adams: that he was 
“a learned, ingenious, scientific and talented madcap”. The 
versatility of his talents, the extent of his knov’ ‘ge, and his 
conversational powers made him preéminent in the South. An 
Oxonian of good family and fortune, he had associated himself 
with the Girondists in the French Revolution; leaving France 
after their downfall, he became professor of chemistry in Dick- 
inson College, and later in the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was a warm friend of the chemist Priestley, then living in re- 
tirement in Pennsylvania. In 1816 he was a candidate for the 
presidency of Transylvania University, but was not considered by 
the board of trustees. In the light of history, this was fortunate. 
His zest for violent controversy and his outspoken irreligion 
would have made impossible that development of Transylvania 
which took place under the beneficent rule of Horace Holley. 

It is the glory of old South Carolina College at Columbia, 
that Dr. Cooper, in almost his first official act as president, had 
established a geological professorship, and called Vanuxem to fill 
it. In America, only Yale and South Carolina College gave 
courses in geology in 1821.” 


Iil 


Few men of science worked in Georgia and Alabama during 
the pioneer period. In 1758, Henry Ellis, F.R.S.,”* nephew of 
the great pioneer marine zodlogist, John Ellis (whom Linnzus 
called a “bright star of natural history” and “the main support 
of natural history in England”), was governor of the colony. 
Henry Ellis was a good zodélogist for his day, as appears in some 
of his works on the exploration of Hudson’s Bay. In 1758 he 
published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 





“Peter, Transylvania University . . ., 1896, 95; 98. 

*Merrill, op. cit., 1924, 86. 

*Henry Ellis (1721-1806), traveler, hydrographer, colonial governor, and explorer of the 
Northwest Passage (1756/7), was elected F.R.S. in 1748/9. He was Governor of Georgia 
in the years 1758 to 1761. See Dictionary of National Biography 6:696/7, 1908; and 
Dictionary of American Biography 6:104/5, 1931. 
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an essay on “The Heat of the Weather in Georgia”.*” During the 
last decades of the eighteenth century John Abbot, “an accom- 
plished collector and artist” (born about 1760, and still living 
in London in 1840), made during several years a collection of 
insects for sale in Europe. In 1797 the English botanist, Sir 
James Edward Smith (founder of the Linnaean Society of Lon- 
don) published from Abbot’s notes and drawings a work in two 
volumes folio with 104 colored plates, entitled The Natural His- 
tory of the Rarer Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia.” 

For many years Dr. Lewis LeConte (1782-1838) of Georgia 
was one of the most prominent naturalists of the frontier South. 
He was a member of a family that, North and South, was to 
give many gifted men to science. Dr. LeConte came from the 
North (he had been born in New Jersey) to the management 
of the family estates near Woodmanston, Liberty County, 
Georgia, shortly after completing his medical training with Dr. 
David Hosack, the most prominent physician of New York City. 
When he came South, Dr. LeConte gave up the practice of his 
profession; but on his Liberty County plantation he established 
a botanical garden (especially rich in plants from the Cape of 
Good Hope***) and a chemical laboratory. He was, as an ob- 
server of nature, equally gifted with his better-known brother, 
Major John Eatton LeConte, U.S.A. He published, however, 
very little over his own signature, being quite willing that his 
observations should be given scientific currency by others. His 
zodlogical and other manuscripts were destroyed at the burning 
of Columbia near the close of the Civil War. His two sons, 
John LeConte (1818-91) and Joseph LeConte (1823-1901), 
both born on the Liberty County plantation, studied and later 
taught at the University of Georgia, and in 1869 both became 





"Goode, op. cit., 1887, 84. 

"Although the American entomologist Samuel Hubbard Scudder characterized Abbot as 
“the most prominent student of the life-histories of insects we have ever had” (Goode, Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington 4:38/9, 1888), this sumptuous work was held by Lowndes “in but 
little estimation, as the plates are not considered accurate” (W. T. Lowndes, quoted in Alli- 
bone, Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 1:31, 1886). 

28aLeConte was one of the first botanists to conduct acclimation experiments between plants 
of the northern and southern hemispheres. In this case, the south latitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope is almost the same as the north latitude of Savannah (33°56’ S. and 32°3’ N.). 
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connected as professors with the University of California.” 

In Alabama, in 1838, the future English naturalist, Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S., was for nine months a backwoods school- 
teacher on the Alabama River in Dallas County. He returned 
to England in 1839, and twenty years later published his Letters 
from Alabama, chiefly relating to Natural History. This is a 
valuable social as well as scientific study of backwoods Alabama. 
To the naturalist, the work is of very substantial interest, because 
of the many interesting observations, especially of the insects, 
made in that frontier region.** 

But these scattered facts do not indicate any concerted effort 
at scientific advance in these two states; and they seemed to be 
little touched by developments elsewhere. 


IV 


In North Carolina, the only naturalist-worker of the first two 
decades of the last century was the Moravian botanist Louis D. 
von Schweinitz.”” He was born in Pennsylvania in 1780, and 
died in 1834. About 1812 he became associated with the admin- 
istration of the Southern Province of the Moravian church in 
America at its center in Salem, North Carolina; and it was while 
he was at Salem that he made his fundamental studies and valu- 
able additions to our knowledge of the fungi of the American 
flora. Altogether, von Schweinitz described for the first time in 
the literature of science more than fourteen hundred new species 
of plants, among them about twelve hundred species of fungi. 
Two valuable works on the botany of North Carolina from his 
pen were published in the years 1818 and 1821. Besides von 
Schweinitz, I know of no other man of science who worked in 





28bIn 1876 John LeConte succeeded Daniel Coit Gilman in the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of California, and continued in this position until 1881. For good accounts of the 
Georgia LeContes, see, inter alia, Autobiography of Joseph LeConte, 1903, passim; and 
Coulter, College Life in the Old South, 1928, esp. ch. X; see also Meisel, Bibliography of 
American Natural History, 1:203/4, 1924. 

28eFor accounts of Gosse’s sojourn in frontier Alabama, see P. H. Gosse, Letters from 
Alabama . . ., 1859; also two papers in The Zoélogist [Newman, ed.], vol. 2, 1844; and 
Edmund Gosse, The Life of P. H. Gosse, 1890, passim; and Father and Son, 1907. 

*Lewis D. von Schweinitz (1780-1834). See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . 5:434, 1888. 
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the Old North State before 1817, except Dr. Hugh Williamson 
(1735-1819);*° but as Williamson’s particular interests were 
mathematics and astronomy, his work falls without the purview 
of this article. 

The University of North Carolina was founded in 1789, in 
a time of small and precarious beginnings, and went into opera- 
tion six years later. The next year there came to the university 
as professor of mathematics a young Princetonian, Joseph Cald- 
well,** who in 1804 was made president of the university. He 
held this office from 1804 to 1812, and again from 1817 to 1835. 
To Caldwell’s exertions, as perhaps to those of no other man 
in the history of the institution, the university owes its existence; 
for in a critical period he saved it from dissolution. Caldwell was 
in person small and delicate, with an expansive forehead, bushy 
eyebrows, regular features, and a keen glance; he displayed 
strong powers of reason, great determination of character, and 
invincible firmness and _ self-possession. Professor Denison 
Olmsted of Yale commented upon Caldwell’s sound judgment, 
his capacity for self-denial, his generosity, his courage, and his 
perseverance.” 

Although during Caldwell’s administration, and for many 
years after, the university had no direct support from the state 
of North Carolina, “still it flourished and was progressive and 
vigorous.”** The first state geological survey in America was 
organized by members of its faculty in 1823; and the first college 
astronomical observatory was built there in 1827. 

In 1817 Dr. Caldwell called to professorships in the young 
university two graduates of Yale—Denison Olmsted® and Elisha 





Hugh Williamson (1735-1819). Goode, op. cit., 1887, 96. See also Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia . . ., 6:536, 1889. 

“Joseph Caldwell (1773-1835). A.B. Princeton, 1791; tutor at Princeton, 1795; Professor 
of Mathematics, University of North Carolina, 1796; President, 1804. See Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia . . .; Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina, 1851, 1:118; Sprague, Annals 
of the American Pulpit, 4:173/8, 1858; Dictionary of American Biography. 

“Wheeler, op. cit., 1851, 1:118. 

“Sprague, op. cit., 1858, 4:177/8. 

“Venable, in Monroe, Cyclopaedia of Education, 1913, 4:488. 

"Denison Olmsted (1791-1859), during his period of connection with the University of 
North Carolina, published a number of papers on North Carolina geology in Silliman’s 
Journal. For obituary, see Amer. Jour. Sct. & Arts (2) 28:109-18, 1859. 
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Mitchell,** both of the class of 1813—who were to have a 
marked influence on the scientific development of North Carolina. 
Olmsted was professor of mineralogy in the University of North 
Carolina for eight years (1817-25); he left the institution to 
accept a professorship of mathematics and natural philosophy at 
Yale. Mitchell had charge of mathematics and natural phil- 
osophy at the University of North Carolina during this period; 
when Olmsted accepted the call to Yale, Mitchell was trans- 
ferred to the chair of mineralogy, and occupied it to the end of 
his life. During the years when they worked together Olmsted 
and Mitchell published, largely in the American Journal of 
Science &F Arts (“Silliman’s Journal”), a series of papers on the 
geology and mineralogy of North Carolina.*7 At Olmsted’s 
repeated solicitation a state geological survey was authorized by 
the legisature, and Olmsted was appointed State Geologist. 
Mitchell succeeded Olmsted as State Geologist in 1825, and 
published two reports of progress in 1826 and 1827. In the 
latter year President Caldwell personally advanced the money 
for the construction of an astronomical observatory for the use 
of Mitchell and his colleague in mathematics. The money ad- 
vanced was repaid to Caldwell by legislative act a few years 
before his death in 1835.* 

One is disappointed in the results of Mitchell’s many years 
of work at North Carolina. Surely, with his native gifts and 
sound training, he should have accomplished more in the untilled 
field of the South. But in an institution where a professor was 
obliged to hold himself in readiness night and day to police stu- 
dent pranks and to detect and frustrate night escapades, pro- 
ductive research may have been difficult.*® Another cause of his 
relative barrenness was probably the fact that he spread his inter- 
ests too widely. At the University of North Carolina he “read 
so extensively in many directions as to acquire the reputation of 





“Elisha Mitchell (1793-1857), during the years 1828-1839 published four papers in Silli- 
man’s Journal, covering scientific work done during his professorate. 

*In volumes 2, 5, and 9. 

“Wheeler, op. cit., 1851, 7:118. 

"Cf. Coulter, College Life in the Old South, 1928, 90. 
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universal knowledge.” Had he but confined himself to his spe- 
cial field, he might have become one of America’s greatest men 
of science.“ 

Among the professors of the University during Olmsted’s and 
Mitchell’s days may be mentioned another Yalensian, Ethan 
Allen Andrews,*’ who was professor of ancient languages from 
1822 to 1828; and Nicholas M. Hentz,* the entomologist, who 
was later to become a specialist in American spiders. Hentz held 
the professorship of modern languages and belles-lettres from 
1826-1830. Before and during his sojourn at the University of 
North Carolina he published several excellent papers on scientific 
subjects, chiefly on insects and spiders.“* Hentz was a member at 
an early date of the American Philosophical Society, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and the Boston Society of 
Natural History. Almost twenty years after his death, his mono- 
graph on the American spiders, a very important one, was pub- 
lished by the last-named society.“ 


VI 


During the first quarter of the last century, two towns of the 
old Southwestern frontier contended for the intellectual hege- 
mony of the West: Lexington in Kentucky, and Nashville in 
Tennessee. They had been founded at about the same time— 
Lexington in 1779 and Nashville in 1780—and each saw de- 
veloped within itself an institution of learning that bade fair to 
rival in promise, as far as the cultivation of the sciences was con- 
cerned, even the University of North Carolina under Caldwell’s 





“Rattle, in James Sprunt Historical Monographs, 6:5, 1905. 

“Ethan Allen Andrews (1789-1858). For biography, see Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . 1:75, 
1887. 

“Nicholas M. Hentz (1797-1856), French by birth, studied medicine and miniature-paint- 
ing in Paris, and during the years 1816-24 taught French and miniature-painting in various 
cities of the eastern United States. See, for obituary, Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Society, 
4:13-15, 1887. 

“Hentz published chiefly in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (1820- 
28), the Journal of the A.N.S. of Philadelphia (1821-26) and in Silliman’s Journal 
(1831-41). 

“The “Arachnides or Spiders of the United States” was published by Burgess and Emerton 
in the Occasional Papers of the Boston Society of Natural History, vol. 2, 1875. 
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administration. It can truthfully be said that during the regime 
of President Holley Transylvania University at Lexington came 
nearer to being a university in the true sense of the term than 
any other institution of its time in America. While a similar 
statement cannot be made of the old University of Nashville, 
nevertheless under the brilliant leadership of Dr. Philip Linds- 
ley it was an ornament to the West, and a true seat of learning. 
Lexington early became the center of a prosperous planter- 
population in the fertile plains of north-central Kentucky. Early 
English travelers speak of its gay appearance, its comfortable- 
looking villas, its great number of handsome family coaches, and 
other signs of wealth. It possessed a very good library, founded 
about the year 1795, which had grown to several thousand 
volumes in 1837. As Rusk says, in his excellent history of the 
literature of the Middle American Frontier: 
Of such literary activity as the frontier could boast, the towns were 
the centers; but of these there were fewer than a score, which attained 
a population of more than five thousand by 1840, and there were only a 
few of smaller size which were notable for cultural influence. To Lex- 
ington, permanently settled in 1779, the acknowledged supremacy be- 
longed until the second or third decade of the nineteenth century, when 
it passed to Cincinnati. In Lexington the first newspaper of the West 
was established (1787); and to this town somewhat later Transylvania 
University, by far the most influential college of the pioneer country, 
drew a number of distinguished scholars and a student body representing 
several states and territories. Many travellers record the town’s early fame: 
it was the Athens of the West, where literature was a common topic of 
conversation; its streets and buildings had a charm not to be found in 
most of the Atlantic coast cities; its wealth was equalled by that of few 
towns of its size in any part of the world. Such, at any rate, was the all 
but unanimous opinion of travellers from about 1810 to 1840, of this first 
metropolis of the backwoods, which had less than seven thousand inhabit- 
ants at the later date.*® 
In considering the cultural influences of early Lexington, it 
may be well to speak of the group of artists who lived there 
during the first decades of the nineteenth century. A number of 
portrait-painters, whom we may pass over, had lived in Lexing- 


ton from almost the beginning of the settlement. In the period 





“Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier, 1925, 1:27-29, passim. 
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under discussion, artists from Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and other 
towns of the North and East made their homes in Lexington dur- 
ing the winters, painting portraits of wealthy Kentucky planters 
and statesmen. This group of artists included John Wesley 
Jarvis,“ Waldo, and Matthew Harris Jouett.*’ They had all 
been associated with the early development of art in Cincinnati; 
and all of them were excellent colorists. Jouett “painted 
portraits of such remarkable truth, beauty of colour, and refine- 
ment, at the same time naturalness of composition” that his. work 
set the standard of taste in the West.“* Another local painter 
deserving passing mention is Joseph H. Bush.“ Joel Tanner 
Hart,” Kentucky’s native sculptor, worked for some time as a 
stone-cutter in a Lexington monument-yard. It was here that 
he was found by Shobal Vail Clevinger, the Cincinnati sculptor, 
who was engaged at the time on a bust of Henry Clay. Clevinger 
encouraged Hart to attempt a bust of Cassius M. Clay, and 
thus started him upon a pathway of achievement that led him 
ultimately to Florence.” 

Transylvania University was the oldest seat of higher learn- 
ing west of the Allegheny Mountains. Although it was founded 
in 1798 by the union of two Kentucky academies, its work had 
not reached collegiate level before it entered upon the era of 
President Horace Holley’s administration (1818-1827).** Prob- 
ably no other university ever witnessed so rapid an increase in 
material and intellectual prosperity as did Transylvania during 
the eight years of Holley’s presidency; within four years after 
he took office the university had become one of the most famous 





“Collins, History of Kentucky, 1878, 1:619-26. 

“Charles T. Webber, in Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, 1904, 1:855; Collins, op. 
cit., 1878, 1:619/20. 

“Ibid., especially Howe. 

“Collins, op. cit., 1878, 1:624/5. 

“Adams, in Dictionary of American Biography, 8:358, 1932. 

"Collins, op. cit., 1878, 1:625/6. 

"Horace Holley, LL.D. (1781-1827), a native of Connecticut, took his A.B. at Yale in 
1803, and was pastor of the Hollins Street Unitarian Church in Boston (1809-18) and 
president of Transylvania University (1818-27). He died at sea, between New Orleans and 
New York. See Dictionary of American Biography; Peter, Transylvania University . . + 
1896, passim; and Caldwell, Discourse on the Genius and Character of the Rev. Horace 
Holley, LL.D., 1828. 
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institutions of America. European savants knew of Lexington as 
“the seat of Transylvania University,” chiefly through the writ- 
ings of such professors as the naturalist Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque, and the advanced and progressive physicians and 
teachers of medicine, Dr. Daniel Drake and Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, whose publications in their respective fields found a wide 
distribution. 

Holley, who was elected president of Transylvania in 1817, 
was not the first choice of the trustees of the university. In 1813 
they had offered the presidency to the liberal and progressive 
Dr. Eliphalet Nott,‘ president of Union College, but he had 
declined the election. They then had selected as acting president 
a harsh, overbearing divine, the Reverend James Blythe” (later 
president of Hanover College), who served in that capacity until 
Holley assumed office five years later. Meanwhile the trustees 
had endeavored to secure as president Dr. Philip Lindsley, then 
vice-president of Princeton, but he had also declined. 

Horace Holley was a native of Connecticut. He had gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1803, had studied law and then theology, and 
in 1805 had been ordained to the ministry.°* Ten years in the 
pastorate of a Unitarian church in Boston had developed his 
latent qualities of leadership; he accepted the presidency of 
Transylvania University because of the opportunities it offered 
for intellectual leadership in the West. Personable, scholarly, 
“of ordinary size, perfect in symmetry, with a handsome, smil- 
ing face, bright eyes, a remarkably sweet, musical, well-modu- 
lated voice, and clear articulation”, he promised to be the leader 
who could mold a university to his ideal. But almost from the 
first sectarian bitterness sought to overthrow him and destroy his 





“Rusk, op. cit., 1925, 49. 

“Peter, op. cit., 1896, 95. 

“Regarding James Blythe (1765-1842), see Sprague, op. cit., 3:591/9, 1858; Peter, op. 
cit., 1896, 109-10; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . 

“Horace Holley married Mary Austin, cousin of Stephen F. Austin. After the death of 
Dr. Holley she visited Texas (1831) and published a book of letters about her travels there, 
a reprint of which with a biography is shortly to appear as Hatcher, Letters of An Early 
American Traveler: Mary Austin Holley, Her Life and Her Works. 

Peter, op. cit., 1896, 116/7. 
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wide influence; and what ecclesiastical machination had in vain 
attempted with respect to Dr. Thomas Cooper and the South 
Carolina College, it achieved at Transylvania. Personal jealousy 
rationalized into theological distrust, and fanned into a religious 
bigotry seldom paralleled in educational history, resulted in the 
resignation of President Holley in 1827. To be sure, his depart- 
ure killed the university, but the opposition to Holley was of the 
rule-or-ruin sort. 

The nine years that Holley spent at Lexington as president 
of Transylvania was the Golden Age of the university. As Rusk 
has summarized it: 


Transylvania, though it became nominally a university in 1798-1799, 
remained, in fact, an excellent grammar school until 1818, when Horace 
Holley . . . came to Kentucky resolved to make Transylvania known as 
the center of higher education in the West. Within half a dozen years 
this ambition had been achieved, for in 1824 the faculty of fifteen mem- 
bers contained such eminent men as Charles Caldwell and Daniel Drake, 
the leaders of the medical profession in the West; James Blythe, later 
president of Hanover College; Robert Hamilton Bishop,®® first president 
of Miami University; Mann Butler, the second historian of Kentucky; 
and Constantine Rafinesque, the celebrated scientist and cosmopolite. These 
men were not only eminent teachers but the editors of magazines, and 
authors of scores of books and pamphlets which formed no small part of 
such Western pioneer literature as was of solid value. The student body 
of over four hundred was drawn from fifteen separate states, more than 
a third of them from outside Kentucky. When Holley resigned, in 1827, 
the University, now embracing schools of medicine and of law together 
with the older departments of liberal studies, had graduated between six 
and seven hundred students. And though the sectarian and professional 
quarrels which helped force Holley’s withdrawal were renewed from time 
to time until the ruin of the old Transylvania was accomplished, the 
institution continued throughout the pioneer period to exercise a remark- 
able influence; perhaps the majority of Kentuckians of note during these 
years were at one time or other connected in some way with Transyl- 


vania.59 


Among those professors at Transylvania who reflected credit 
on the university during the Holley regime were Drake, Cald- 





[“Sprague, op. cit., 1858, 4:320/5; Peter, op. cit., 1896, 109-10; Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pacdia... ] 

Rusk, op. cit., 1925, 1:58/9. 

“Daniel Drake (1785-1852.) For biographies, see Garrison; Howe (op. cit., 1904, 1:822); 
Mathews, in Dictionary of American Biography; and Mansfield, Memoirs of the Life and 
Services of Daniel Drake, M.D., 1855. 
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in well,® and Rafinesque.” Drake came to Transylvania first in 
th 1817, for a year’s stay. In the medical school he was the prede- 
sy cessor of Rafinesque in the teaching of materia medica. Later 
us} Drake returned to Transylvania, and from 1825 to 1827 was 
he dean of the medical school. As Rafinesque knew him in 1825, 
rt- Drake was in but his thirty-eighth year; yet his “industry, [in- 
he tellectual] honesty, temperance, accurate observation, and ambi- 

tion” had already marked him as one of the greatest men of 
= science of the Mississippi Valley. Drake had been born in 
- great poverty in New Jersey; at the age of three he had been 


brought by his parents to Kentucky. From 1800 to 1804 he had 
studied medicine as an apprentice with Dr. William Goforth, 


; the pioneer physician of Cincinnati, and after ten years of prac- 
8 tice, largely in Cincinnati, Drake had taken the M. D. degree 
s at the University of Pennsylvania. Possessed of a mind avid 
‘ for all facts revelant to a given problem, and great ability to 
r draw correct inferences from the facts, he was an unusual fig- 
: ure in medicine on the frontier. Garrison®™ in his History of 
e Medicine speaks of his combative nature which fought for the 
: possession of no less than the rigorous truth. Drake’s love of 
y fact he probably inherited or learned from his Quaker mother, 
F Elizabeth Shotwell. Garrison describes Drake as “of a tall, 
t | commanding figure, simple and dignified in manner. As a lec- 
ix 


turer, he had a splendid voice, and was possessed of fiery elo- 
quence, causing him at times to sway to and fro like a tree in 


. _ astorm. He was gentle, fond of children, hating coarseness, and 
9965 
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se had a genuine poetic side. . . 
Drake published chiefly in the field of medicine; only a few 





edit “Charles Caldwell (1772-1853) was a native of North Carolina, where he early practiced 
medicine. Later he took a degree at the University of Pennsylvania. He was Professor of 
ald- | Materia Medica at Transylvania during the years 1819-37. In 1820 he visited Europe to 
: purchase books and apparatus for Transylvania University. See Dictionary of American 
Biography and Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . .; also Packard, History of Medicine in the United 
yclo- | States, 1931, 1:482-87. 
“Meisel, op. cit., 1:222/3, 1924, lists an imposing bibliography of biographies of Ra- 
finesque. 
322); “Mathews, in Dictionary of American Biography, “Daniel Drake.” 
+ and “Garrison, op. cit., 1921, 465/6. 


“Tbid., lic. 
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works on natural history proper came from his pen. In i815, 
in his book A Picture of Cincinnati (a work of some two hun- 
dred pages), he described carefully the Indian antiquities, such as 
mounds, in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. In 1817 he pub- 
lished an account of the geology of the valley of the Ohio in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, of which 
he was a member. His /naugural Discourse on Medical Educa- 
tion delivered at the Ohio Medical College, Cincinnati, in 1820, 
was of great value, and was expanded twelve years later into his 
Practical Essays on Medical Education and the Medical Profes- 
sion in the United States.° In 1827 Drake established the 
“Western Medical & Physical Journal”. In this journal ap- 
peared other papers of interest to the naturalist, such as his 
“Notices of the Principal Mineral Springs of Kentucky”. % In 
1832 there appeared from his pen two treatises on the Asiatic 
cholera, which visited Cincinnati that summer on its way to the 
Southwest. But it is impossible to sketch adequately this fron- 
tiersman of science. His watchful eye, his penetrating mind, his 
catholic interest embraced all elements of his environment. As 
will appear later, he was to be an intellectual force in Cincinnati, 
both in the founding of the Western Museum, which he fathered, 
and in the formation of a literary and scientific coterie on the plan 
of the “Wistar parties” which he had attended when he was a 
student of medicine in Philadelphia.® 

In 1818 Dr. Charles Caldwell followed Dr. Daniel Drake as 
professor of materia medica at Transylvania (although Ra- 
finesque also seems to have done some such teaching), and for 
eighteen years he was associated with the medical school in Lex- 
ington until in 1837 he became one of a group who founded a 
medical institute in Louisville. Caldwell was a North Caro- 
linian who, after serving a medical apprenticeship in his home 





“Published at Cincinnati in 1832, 104 pages, duodecimo. 

“Western Jour. Med. & Phys. Sciences 2:142-67, 1828. 

“Dr. Caspar Wistar, a celebrated physician and medical teacher of Philadelphia, held fort- 
nightly causeries at his home, to which students and colleagues with scientific and literary 
interests were invited. After his death these were continued under the name of “Wistar 
parties.” 
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state, in 1796 had got his M.D degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where from 1810 to 1814 he had been profes- 
sor of natural history. Caldwell wrote copiously in his field— 
his bibliography includes some two hundred titles. He was a 
teacher of great influence in the field of medical education. Of 
general interest to men of science are his Medical and Physical 
Memoirs (1826/7) and his Essays on Malaria and Tempera- 
ment, which were published in 1831. His Discourse on the 
Genius and Character of the Rev. Horace Holley, LL.D., pub- 
lished in Boston the year after Holley’s death, is of perennial in- 
terest to the student of American higher education. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous naturalist in America during 
the years 1816-1835 was Constantine Samuel Rafinesque (1783- 
1840). He was in the truest sense a cosmopolite. He had been 
born in a suburb of Constantinople, of a French father and Ger- 
man mother of Greek birth, and had been reared in Marseilles, 
in Livorno, and in other Italian cities. He came to America for 
the first time in 1802, but returned to Europe in 1805. After 
ten years spent in Sicily, he returned to the United States at the 
end of 1815. Rafinesque’s biography has been written at length, 
and competently, by Call’ and by Fitzpatrick; and has been 
discussed in briefer essays by such eminent naturalists as Cope- 
land,” David Starr Jordan,” William H. Dall,"* and others. 
Therefore no account of his life is needed here, although be- 
cause of its sympathetic understanding I subjoin the interpre- 
tation of Rafinesque given by G. Brown Goode in one of his 
delightful historical essays read before the Biological Society of 
Washington. Erroneous statements by Goode are elided in the 
quotation: 





"See the published Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s Library, Washington, for an ex- 
tended but incomplete list of Caldwell’s publications. 

"Call, The Life and Writings of Rafinesque, Louisville, 1895. 12 + 227 pages, quarto, 
with portrait. [Filson Club Publication, no. 10.] 

"Fitzpatrick, The Life and Writings of Constantine Samuel Rafinesque, Des Moines, 
1911. 241 pp., octavo, with portrait. 

*=Copeland, Amer. Nat. 10:469-73, 1876. 

Jordan, in his Science Sketches, 1896, 153-69. 

“Dall, in Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington 4:115-18, 1888. 
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The most remarkable naturalist of those days was Rafinesque . . . Nearly 
fifty years ago [Goode wrote in 1887] this man died, friendless and im- 
poverished, in Philadelphia. His last words were these: “Time renders 
justice to all at last.” Perhaps the day has not yet come when full justice 
can be done to the memory of Constantine Rafinesque, but his name seems 
yearly to grow more prominent in the history of American zodlogy. He 
was in many respects the most gifted man who ever stood in our ranks. 
When in his prime he far surpassed his American contemporaries in ver- 
satility and comprehensiveness of grasp. He lived a century too soon. His 
spirit was that of the present period. In the latter years of his life, soured 
by disappointments, he seemed to become unsettled in mind, but as I read 
the story of his life his eccentricities seem to me the outcome of a bound- 
less enthusiasm for the study of nature. . . . The most satisfactory gauge 
of his abilities is perhaps his masterly “Survey of the Progress and Actual 
State of the Natural Sciences in the United States of America,” printed 
in 1817. His own sorrowful estimate of the outcome of his mournful 
career is very touching: “I have often been discouraged, but have never 
despaired long. I have lived to serve mankind, but have often met with 
ungrateful returns. I have tried to enlarge the limits of knowledge, but 
have often met with jealous rivals instead of friends. With a greater 
fortune I might have imitated Humboldt or Linnzus.””® 


But brief notice is required of Rafinesque’s sojourn at Lex- 
ington. He was persuaded to come there by John Clifford, a 
wealthy Englishman resident in the town who indulged scientific 
interests."* On a business trip to Philadelphia, Clifford met 
Rafinesque and, extraordinarily enough, promised him a pro- 
fessorship at Transylvania University.” Rafinesque came to 
visit the West, and stayed until almost the end of the Holley 
regime. His extraordinary genius, his encyclopedic knowledge, 
and his mind thinking thoughts forty years ahead of his time, 
won respect for Rafinesque’s scholarship; but his habit of parad- 
ing his professional connections brought him into ridicule. On 
the title-pages of his many pamphlets he would set forth with a 
pompous pedantry, common enough in his day, the list of the 





Goode, ibid., 4:25/6, 1888. 

“John D. Clifford (1778-1820) published with Rafinesque a short monograph on certain 
Kentucky fossils in the fifth volume of the Annales des sciences physiques at Brussels in 1820; 
and independently a longer paper on the geology of the Mississippi Valley in the Western 
Review and Miscellaneous Magazine, 2:257-65; 321-29. For biographical data see note in 
the same volume, at pages 309/10; also footnote at p. 97 of Peter, op. cit., 1896. In 1814 
Clifford was appointed delegate from Kentucky to the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, held in Philadelphia in May. 

"Call, op. cit., 1895, 31. From 1815 until the time of his death Clifford was one of the 
trustees of Transylvania University, along with such persons as Henry Clay, Joseph Cabell! 
Breckenridge, John Pope, and Judge Charles Humphreys. 
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scientific and learned societies of which he was a member, so that 
the real name of the author “bore the proportion to his scien- 
tific title, as a paper kite to the length of its tail.” Thomas 
Peirce, of Cincinnati, pasquinaded him as “Professor Muscle- 
shellorum”, in his satirical The Odes of Horace in Cincinnati 
(1822). Sorry wit, of course, but fortunate for Peirce, who 
thereby gained a certain immortality. He lampooned Rafinesque. 

Holley seems to have appreciated Rafinesque, and to have cul- 
tivated the “little, dark, foreign-looking professor”, who brought 
him verses that he had composed in Latin, French, Italian, and 
English, for his comment and approval.” It was while Rafinesque 
was associated with Transylvania that he published those works 
that have contributed most to his reputation: his Ichthyologia 
Ohiensis (1820), a descriptive work on the fishes of the Ohio 
River; his Monographie des Coquilles bivalves de la Riviére 
Ohio (1820), a famous work on the fresh-water mussels of 
the Ohio River, which Peirce must have seen or heard about; 
and his monograph on the roses of North America, published in 
French at Brussels in 1820. 

Rafinesque left Transylvania under unhappy circumstances in 
June, 1825. The next fifteen years were tragic ones for him, and 
for American science. Obscure they are in many details, for 
Rafinesque was no longer regularly associated with any college 
or university. Mental trouble came upon him; his tendency to 
see differences and to describe new species became a monomania. 
He died, obscure, friendless, and alone, in a garret in Philadel- 
phia. But the fame of his genius as shown in his early work, 
especially that done at Transylvania, has steadily brightened to 
the present day. Almost a hundred years from the date of his 
final departure from Transylvania, his dust was brought back 
with ceremony to be reinterred on the campus of the university 
his pioneer work had helped make famous.” 





Rusk, op. cit., 1925, 1:256/7. 
"Call, op. cit., 1895, 42n. 
“Jordan, Science [n.s.]49:553/4, 1924. 
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Dr. Samuel Brown™ during most of Rafinesque’s term at Tran- 
sylvania was professor of the theory and practice of medicine in 
the medical school. He was a highly intelligent and progressive 
man of science; a Virginian who after graduating from Dickinson 
College had taken his degree in medicine at the University of 
Aberdeen. Dr. Brown had resided in Lexington from 1797 to 
1806, and with his brother and Henry Clay, in 1799, attempted 
unsuccessfully to have slavery excluded by the Constitution from 
Kentucky. Later he practiced medicine in Natchez, and in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. He died in 1830 in Lexington, at the age of 
sixty-one. 

Rafinesque’s successor at Transylvania was the excellent bot- 
anist, Dr. Charles W. Short. He became professor of materia 
medica and medical botany in the University in the autumn of 
1825, and remained there thirteen years. In 1838, when Cald- 
well, Yandell, Cooke, and Drake founded the medical depart- 
ment of the present University of Louisville, he went with them. 
He developed into an excellent botanist, and during the years 
1828-1837 published a series of valuable botanical papers in the 
Transylvania Journal of Medicine and the Associated Sciences. 
His “Sketch of the Progress of Botany in Western America” 
appeared in 1836. 

Outside university connections, another pioneer Kentucky man 
of science must be mentioned, Dr. Ephraim McDowell (1771- 
1830),** a native of Virginia who had studied medicine and 
surgery with the grand old anatomist and surgeon John Bell of 
the University of Edinburgh. Dr. McDowell practiced medicine 
in Danville, Kentucky, for thirty-five years. It was at this out- 
post of civilization that he performed, in 1809, the first known 
ovariotomy; he later developed remarkable skill in performing 





“Dr. Samuel Brown (1769-1830). See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . .; also Kelly, American 
Medical Biography, 1920, 154/5. 

“Charles W. Short (1794-1863); A.B., Transylvania, 1810; M.D., Pennsylvania, 1815. 
See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . .; also Kelly, Some American Medical Botanists, 1914, 129- 
35, portr. 

“Published in Transylvania Jour. Med. & Assoc. Sciences, vols. 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. The 
Sketch appeared in the ninth volume, at pp. 324-50, 1836. 

“See Garrison, History of Medicine, 3rd ed., 1921, 465/6. 
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this operation and lithotomy. His deserved fame as a great and 
enterprising surgeon has been well noted by medical historians, 
and need not be further referred to here. 


VI 


In 1819 Louisville, Kentucky, was already a town of consid- 
erable size, with 670 dwellings (principally of brick), three 
banks, three bookstores, a music store, and a goodly quota of 
other mercantile houses.” And although it still was distinctly a 
raw frontier town as compared with the cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard, yet there were many evidences of a developing culture. 
John James Audubon, for instance, after his financial disaster, 
thought there was enough interest in art in Louisville in 1819 to 
justify his advertising in the Louisville paper as a drawing-master 
and portrait-painter.*® 

It is interesting to note the presence in Louisville at this time 
of George Keats, the brother of the poet; and his wife, Georgi- 
ana. George Keats had come to the frontier town in 1818, had 
entered business, and had had a part in Audubon’s business dis- 
asters. Some of John Keats’s letters to his brother George betray 
the irritation and distrust felt by the Keatses toward Audubon 
and his wife. In a letter of reply to Georgiana Keats’s complaint 
of the rawness of frontier society, and the social affectations of the 
Kentucky women, John Keats very sensibly held the mirror up 
to English society, and showed that the American frontier ex- 
aggerated only slightly the affectations of politeness and fashion 
of the English bourgeoisie.” In her complaint, of course, 
Georgiana seems merely to have reflected current British censure 
of America; for life at Louisville at that date, as well as later, 





“McMurtrie, Sketches of Louisville, 1819, passim; Casseday’s History of Louisville, 
1852, 155. 

“In the Louisville Courier on Feb. 12, 1819, Audubon advertised for a class in drawing 
and offered to paint portraits at Louisville, promising “strong likenesses’’. 

“For the Keats correspondence, see: Forman, Letters of John Keats, 1931, passim; For- 
man (editor), The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keats, 1883, 4:382-91; and 
The Dial 3:495ff, 1843. See also, concerning the Keats family in Kentucky, Collins, Hiés- 
sory of Kentucky, 2:557. 
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offered many of the amenities of Atlantic cities. Captain Basil 
Hall was delighted with the “incomparably fine trees”; the very 
pleasant houses—“numerous gay villas” as he says; the hospitable 
people; and the excellent hotel accommodations—“the best or- 
dered, upon the whole, that we met with in America.””™* Even 
Mrs. Trollope in the same year liked the scenery and the trees! 
In 1830, when the population of Louisville had grown to ten 
thousand, Stuart spoke approvingly of the place, although he 
deprecated the lack of religion and the looseness of morals 
characteristic of frontier river-towns.” 

During the third decade of the century a number of cultivated 
persons made their homes in Louisville, such as the great Uni- 
tarian preachers James Freeman Clarke, Ephraim Peabody, 
W. H. Channing, and James H. Perkins. Clarke was editor of 
the Western Messenger in Louisville from 1833 until 1840, 
when he returned to Boston. 

The Medical Institute of Louisville, which later became the 
medical department of the present University of Louisville, was 
founded in 1837. The original faculty was composed of the 
former Transylvania professors, Drs. Drake, Short, and Cald- 
well, John Esten Cooke,” and L. P. Yandell.** Yandell was a 
Tennessean who in 1830 had been a cordial friend and fellow 
student of fossil life with Dr. Gerard Troost, an eminent natur- 
alist whom Lindsley had brought to the University of Nashville 
in 1828. These men established together a medical school which 
for a time surpassed that of Transylvania, though shortly after- 
ward medical leadership in the West passed to Cincinnati and the 
Medical College of Ohio. 





“Hall, Travels in North America, 1829, 2:307. 

Stuart, Three Years in America, 1830, 2:325. 

“John Esten Cooke (1783-1853) was professor at Transylvania (1827-37) and at the 
Medical Institute of Louisville (1837-44). An excellent biography, with references, is in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. 

“Lunsford Pitts Yandell (1805-1878) was born in Tennessee and died in Louisville. After 
taking his M.D. degree at the University of Maryland (1825), he practiced at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. (1826-30), and at Nashville (1830/1). He was professor at Transylvania (1831-37) 
and at Louisville (1837-78). See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . .; also Kelly and Burrage, 
op. cit. 
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Vil 


Cincinnati, or as it was known earlier, “Fort Washington”, 
was first settled at the end of 1788, and in 1801, when it had a 
population of perhaps eight or nine hundred, was made the capital 
of the Northwest Territory. In 1810 its population had increased 
to twenty-five hundred. It quickly became one of the principal 
towns of the Old West. Fearon, in 1817, found it a very inter- 
esting place of eight to ten thousand inhabitants, seven churches, 
“a large and fine” schoolhouse with a school on the Lancastrian 
plan, and some very handsome houses.” Three years later John 
Woods, an English traveler, speaks of it as a “noble looking 
town, by far the best I have seen in the western country”, with 
twelve thousand people, a number of large factories and mills, 
and well-stocked stores.** In 1835 the Hon. Charles Augustus 
Murray, following Mrs. Trollope in Cincinnati by a few years, 
speaks in a tone widely different from hers of the independence 
and enterprise shown by its citizens. Its thirty churches, its col- 
lege, and other public institutions come in for praise and discrim- 
inating comment in Murray’s account. Among other things, he 
pays his court in no uncertain terms to Mrs. Trollope: 

When I think of the short period that has elapsed since the red Indian, 
the bear, the elk, and the buffalo roamed through these hills; since the 
river . . . flowed in silence through the massive and impenetrable forest; 
and turn from that fancied picture to the one now before my eyes, .. . 

I am filled with astonishment and admiration at the energy and industry 

of man, ... and I do pity, from the bottom of my heart, the man (and, 


above all others, the Englishman) who can see nothing in such a scene 
but food for unjust comparisons, sneers, raillery, and ridicule.%4 


Thus much for Mrs. Trollope, and her Domestic Manners of the 
Americans\ It will be recalled that she wrote her book of caustic 
strictures from what she saw (or did not see) during a residence 
of two years in Cincinnati, in the course of which she was engaged 
in an unsuccessful mercantile venture that was widely known 





“Fearon, Sketches of America, 1818, 226-37. 
“Woods, Two Years’ Residence in the Illinois Country, London, 1822. 
“Murray, Travels in North America, 1839, 1:206/7. 
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to the unregenerate as “Trollope’s Folly”, and to the urbane as 
the “Trollopean Bazaar”. 

The germ of many cultural and intellectual movements lay in 
the Cincinnati of pioneer days. About 1815, the Western 
Museum was founded by Robert Best, M.D., who seems to 
have been a capable collector. In 1818, the Western Museum 
Society sent out prospectuses and letters signed by Daniel Drake, 
Dr. Elijah Slack,” president of the Cincinnati College and pre- 
viously vice-president of Princeton (one has reason greatly to 
fear that he is the discoverer to Mrs. Trollope of Shakespeare’s 
obscenity), and three amateur students of natural history, who 
engaged in business pursuits in Cincinnati. The principal object 
of the Western Museum Society was to form a collection of 
objects of natural history and Indian antiquities of the Western 
country. Dr. Robert Best served as curator for a time; Audubon 
was a taxidermist and preparator; and Hiram Powers was a wax- 
modeler in the museum.** Quick prosperity followed on the 
foundation of the Society and Museum—a typical frontier 
reaction of quick response—and its funds were in excess of four 
thousand dollars in 1820. The society became extinct, however, 
in the early ’thirties, and the collections finally passed into the 
hands of the organization later known as the Cincinnati Society 
of Natural History. During the years 1826 to about 1835 the 
collections of the Society were under the charge of Mr. F. 
Dorfeuille, a Lyonnaise amateur naturalist who followed the 
trade of type-founder in Cincinnati.’ Murray, in 1839, found 
the Museum in a deplorable condition: 





"See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . 5:546, 1888. Dr. Slack (1784-1866) had been grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1810 and had been from 1812 to 1817 Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry at Princeton, in addition to having served as Vice-President. From 
1819 to 1828 he was President of Cincinnati College. He was made Professor of Chemistry 
at the Ohio Medical College at its founding in 1819, and held this position fourteen years. 
In 1819 Slack was first President of the Cincinnati Medical Society. See Kelly and Bur- 
gess, Dictionary of American Medical Biography, 1928, 1119. 

“Herrick, Audubon the Naturalist, 1917, 1:305f. 

"F. Dorfeuille was a type-founder of Cincinnati from whom, in 1834, Thomas Say at 
New Harmony bought printers’ type. In the first volume of the West. Quart. Rep. Med., 
Surg., @ Nat. Sci. (1822) he published two papers on entomological subjects. He was also 
greatly interested, as an amateur, in paleontology. See Trollope, Domestic Manners of the 


Americans, 1832, ch. 7. 
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The museum contains little worthy of notice; moreover, its contents, 
mean as they are, are miserably deficient in order and arrangement. I was 
surprised and disappointed, as I had heard much of the valuable collection 
to be seen in this establishment. There are a few fossil mammoth bones 
of extraordinary size, and also a number of skulls found in some of the 
ancient mounds, differing materially in form from those of the modern 
race of Indians.%8 


Mrs. Trollope acknowledges that during her sojourn in Cin- 
cinnati she found three persons who in culture and intellect were 
apparently her equals. These were good old Nicholas Long- 
worth, the viticulturist,”” who got a poem from Longfellow by 
the expedient of presenting Longfellow with a cask of the blood 
of the vine from his extensive vineyards at Cincinnati. He was a 
piquant and rare character, full of whimsies and eccentricities; 
a man of Scotch meanness and Scotch generosity, who left a for- 
tune estimated at between ten and fifteen million dollars. There 
was also Timothy Flint, who during the years 1831-1833 was 
editor of the Western Review at Cincinnati.’ He was a Congre- 
gational clergyman from New England, a graduate of Harvard, 
who after coming west still kept up his study of analytical chem- 
istry and other branches of natural science. The third friend 
made by Mrs. Trollope was the artist Chester Harding.’ Could 
Mrs. Trollope but have explored the culture of the Cincinnati 
of her day, she would have found as fellow-residents Hiram 
Powers, the sculptor, and Martin Baum, a lover of all progress, 
who was actively instrumental in founding the first public library 
in 1802, the Western Museum in 1817, the Literary Society in 
1817, and the first Agricultural Society in 1818. She would have 
have found Albert von Steiner, who made some of the drawings 
for Wilson’s celebrated work on ornithology; Matthias Schwab, 





“Murray, op. cit., 1839, 1:203/4. 

"Nicholas Longworth (1782-1863). Cist, Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1851, 
1851, 333-38, gives a salty account of this delightful old heathen that has the ring of cor- 
rectness. See also Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . and the Dictionary of American Biography. 

Timothy Flint (1780-1840). For an excellent modern biography see Kirkpatrick, 
Timothy Flint, 1911; also Rusk, op. cit., 1925, 1:169-70. Flint’s Lectures upon Natural 
History (408 pp.) were published in Boston in 1833. 

Chester Harding (1792-1866). See Frederick W. Coburn, in Dictionary of American 
Biography 8:248/9; 1932; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . .; and Howe, Historical Collections of 
Ohio, 1904, 1:855. 
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who established here what was perhaps the first organ factory in 
the United States; Dr. Friedrich Reese, later Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Detroit; Dr. Wilhelm Nast, formerly of Tiibingen, 
founder of German Methodism in America;*® and Frederick 
Eckstein and Gottfried Schadow, early teachers of Hiram 
Powers. 

The early life of Hiram Powers is strikingly characteristic of 
the frontier in America.’ He came to Ohio with his family 
as a fourteen-year-old boy. On the death of his father, he re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where, after a short miscellanous and profit- 
less attempt to find himself, he discovered his métier. A German 
sculptor (was it Eckstein?) taught him clay-modeling, and his 
major interest in life was found. He took charge of the wax- 
work department of the Western Museum during the seven years 
preceding his removal to the national capital in 1835. While in 
Washington he modeled a number of busts of well-known men. 
In 1838 he finished his piece, “Eve Tempted”, pronounced by 
Thorwaldsen to be a masterpiece; and five years later that piece 
by which, perhaps, he is best known—“The Greek Slave”. He 
died in Florence in 1873. 

About 1833 Dr. Daniel Drake instituted at his home in Cin- 
cinnati a series of “Social and Literary Reunions”. At these 
parties gathered as regular attendants such cultivated persons as 
General Edward King, Judge James Hall (then editor of the 
Western Monthly Magazine), Professor Calvin E. Stowe, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher and his daughter Harriet, Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz and Professor Hentz (whom we formerly noted at the 
University of North Carolina), and Dr. Drake.’” The cultivated 
group in Cincinnati grew in numbers, boasting the accession of 
such men as Ephraim Perkins, William Henry Channing, David 
Guion the stonecutter, and his protégé, the sculptor Shobal Vail 
Clevinger. The sculptors Clevinger, Eckstein, and Powers had 





™Howe, op. cit., 1904, 1:847-50. 

Hiram Powers (1805-1873). See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . 5:97/8, 1888. 
™ Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . ., “Hiram Powers”. 

“Howe, op. cit., 1904, 1:822-26. 
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studios in Cincinnati in the late ’thirties, and were in constant 
contact and sympathy.’ 

The years 1835 and 1837 saw the début into the scientific 
world at Cincinnati of three excellent naturalists: John G. An- 
thony,’” J. L. Riddell,’ and Dr. Jared P. Kirtland.” In his 
leisure from business affairs, Anthony published at later dates 
excellent papers on the mollusca in the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Avmals of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New York (now the New York 
Academy of Science), and the Proceedings of the Boston Society 
of Natural History (of all of which organizations he was a 
member ), as well as in Silliman’s Journal. While his publications 
all belong to a later date than that set as the close of the frontier 
period, nevertheless it was in 1835 that he began the extensive 
studies and correspondence on the biology of the mollusca which 
were the basis of his later scientific reputation. 

Riddell, a former student of Amos Eaton at Rensselaer School 
who was graduated in medicine from the Medical College at 
Cincinnati in 1835, published valuable papers on the geology 
and botany of Ohio. It is of interest to Texans to learn that in 
April and May, 1839, he made a trip to Texas, and published his 
observations on the geology of the Trinity country, Texas, in 
Silliman’s Journal of that year."”® 

The third and greatest of this trio of naturalists of the frontier 
period in Cincinnati was Dr. Jared P. Kirtland. He lived in 
Cincinnati during the period from about 1837 to 1842. He came 
from Connecticut, with an M.D. degree gained at Yale in 1815. 
He arrived at Poland (now Belpré), Ohio, in 1823, and practiced 





7 bid., 1904, 1:855. 

"John Gould Anthony (1804-1877). See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . ., and Dall, Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington 4:111-12, 1888. His publications begin with the year 1839, in the 
Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, and continue in the Proceedings of 
A.N.S. of Philadelphia; in Silliman’s Journal; and the Proceedings of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

7). L. Riddell (1807-1867), a native of Massachusetts, died in New Orleans. In 1835/6 
he published two pamphlets on Ohio and Western plants. See, for biography, Kelly, Amer- 
ican Medical Botanists, 1914, 154/5, portr. 

Tared P. Kirtland (1793-1877), M.D. Yale, 1815. See Kelly and Burrage, American 
Medical Biography, 1920, 665/6. 

“Amer. Jour. Sci. @ Arts, 37:211-217, 1839. 
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medicine there for several years before he came to Cincinnati. 
Later he removed to Cleveland, where he became one of the 
founders of the Cleveland Medical College and of the Cleveland 
Academy of Science. He published in many fields of zodlogy; 
during the years 1834-1840 his most valuable contributions dealt 
with the habits and the sexual characteristics of the fresh-water 
mussels; with birds; and with the fishes of the Ohio River. 


Vill 


Brief mention should be made of certain other naturalists of 
the Northwest Territory. In 1826, Duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach made in his American travels a detour from 
Cincinnati to Circleville, a town on the Scioto River twenty-six 
miles south of Columbus, to visit Caleb Atwater.’ He found 
Atwater, as he said in his Reisen, “a great antiquarian, [living] 
more in the antiquities of [the Moundbuilders of ] Ohio than in 
the present world.”"* Atwater was one of the most interesting 
pioneers of the Northwest Territory. He was a large, heavily 
moulded man with dark eyes and complexion and a Roman nose. 
Morose and eccentric, utterly careless of earning money, he was 
forced to engage in a constant battle against penury."* A Mas- 
sachusetts man with an Amherst degree (1804), he came to 
Circleville, Ohio (so named because the town was built on a 
great circular fortification left by the mound-builders), and en- 
gaged in the practice of law. But his primary interest was the 
study of archzological and educational problems, and the promo- 
tion of conservation and internal improvements. He published 
a number of mediocre papers on geological and meteorological 
subjects in the period 1818-1826; but his best pioneer work was 
his extensive paper on the mound-builders and their remains in 
Ohio, published in the first volume of Archaeologia Americana 
(1820); his book on Ohio (1827); and his extensive work, The 





111Caleb Atwater (1778-1867). See Dictionary of American Biography; Howe, Historical 
Collections of Ohio, 1904, 2:416/7; and Appleton’s Cyclopaedia . . . 

™Bernhard, Travels through North America, 1828, 2:148. 

™Howe, op. cit., Le. 
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Writings of Caleb Atwater, extending to over four hundred 
pages, which appeared at Columbus in 1833. Atwater’s advocacy 
of state-wide education and internal improvements was notably 
endorsed in the election of 1824."* He died in 1867 in the vil- 
lage where he had lived for fifty-two years, a neglected, dis- 
appointed, and unhappy man, forgotten by his generation. 

At Marietta on the Muskingum, one of the earliest settlements 
in the Ohio country, lived Dr. S. P. Hildreth, physician-naturalist 
and historian, who practiced medicine there and engaged in scien- 
tific and hisforical research for more than fifty years.“ Marietta, 
which had been founded in 1788, was a shipbuilding center; even 
seagoing vessels were built in its yards. In the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, ships from this strange seaport eighteen hun- 
dred miles from the sea sailed as far away as Russia. Marietta 
was the home of Dr. Hildreth from 1808 to 1863. His papers 
on scientific subjects, published in Silliman’s Journal over a long 
period of years beginning with 1825, show an acute and percep- 
tive mind; but his work of most enduring value is his historical 
studies of the pioneers of the Old Northwest Territory. Hildreth 
was a Harvard man; he had taken his M.D. diploma from the 
Medical Society of Massachusetts in 1805, and had come to 
Poland (Belpré), Ohio, to practice in 1806, seventeen years be- 
fore Kirtland. After two years in Poland he came to Marietta at 
a time when Washington County had only 5800 inhabitants (a 
density of population slightly less than that of Washington 
County, Texas, in 1850). He lived to see the establishment, in 
1830/32, of Marietta College, and the development of the town 
into a true center of culture in Ohio. 

Another frontier naturalist was Increase Allen Lapham,"*® who 





™ There were three factions in Ohio at the time: the Massachusetts group, who advocated 
a program of canal-building; the Kentucky group, who were opposed to such a program of 
internal improvements; and the Virginia group, who were indifferent. Atwater was extremely 
active in behalf of the canal-building program. See Dictionary of American Biography. 

“®Samuel P. Hildreth (1783-1863). See Mathews, in Dictionary of American Biography 
9:21/2, 1932; Kelly and Burrage, American Medical Biography, 1920, 526/7. Hildreth 
published almost exclusively in Silliman’s Journal. 

“increase A. Lapham (1811-1875) was born in Palmyra, N. Y., and died in Wisconsin. 
His publications appeared in Silliman’s Journal, 1828 and 1832, and in the Report of the 
Ohio Geological Survey, 1837. 
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during the years 1828-1837 published several papers in Silliman’s 
Journal on the geology of Ohio. In 1836 he settled in Mil- 
waukee, and during the pioneer period in Wisconsin published 
some useful papers on botanical and zodlogical subjects. Probably 
his best known work is his Antiquities of Wisconsin, which was 
published by the Smithsonian Institution in 1855. 


IX 


Nashville, charmingly situated in a bend of the Cumberland 
River in middle Tennessee, was founded during the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century. As Tennessee was settled and 
became a state (its population increased from 35,000 in 1790 to 
105,000 in 1800, and to 262,000 in 1810), Nashville grew in 
population and importance. Cumberland College was founded 
in 1806, on the foundation of Davidson Academy (1785); the 
Nashville Bank was founded in 1807; and in 1826 Cumberland 
College became the University of Nashville. 

Two years before this date, Dr. Philip Lindsley"? had come 
into the presidency of Cumberland College, which was then 
moribund, as the successor of James Priestley, LL.D., who had 
been president of this institution almost since it was chartered. 
Lindsley ranks with the best college presidents of his day. Like 
President Joseph Caldwell of the University of North Carolina, 
he was a graduate of Princeton, although a half-generation later 
than Caldwell. At the age of twenty-seven he had been made 
professor of languages at Princeton. He was of a fine, intelligent, 
and commanding countenance, and had a dignified air. He was, 
according to his Princeton associates, an ardent scholar, with 
a taste for the niceties of grammar and style. His classical at- 
tainments were accurate and thorough: indeed, said some of his 
compeers, perfect accuracy, even to the minutest details, was one 
of the peculiar characteristics of his scholarship.“* In 1817, on 





“Philip Lindsley (1785-1855). For biographies, see Sprague, Annals of the American 
Pulpit 4:465-72, 1858; Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee, 1880, 256/6; 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia .. . 

“8Sprague, l.c., 1858. 
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the removal of Elijah Slack to Cincinnati, he was made Vice- 
president of Princeton; and in the same year, at the age of thirty- 
one, he was offered the presidency of Transylvania University 
and twice declined’; Horace Holley, it will be remembered was 
finally elected. In 1822 Lindsley was elected acting president of 
Princeton; the next year he was simultaneously elected president 
of Princeton, of Ohio University at Athens, and of Cumberland 
College.” All three elections he declined. In 1824 he was again 
elected to the presidency of Cumberland College, was persuaded 
to visit Nashville, and finally accepted the position." Among the 
factors inducing Lindsley to accept the presidency of this little 
frontier college was undoubtedly a recognition of the immense 
possibilities of the prospective university in the Old Southwest, 
together with the example of Holley’s unparalleled success in 
the place which he himself had declined seven years before. 

Lindsley worked heroically at Nashville. His Presbyterian 
orthodoxy saved his institution from the bigoted inquisition and 
denunciation of such theologians as had ultimately undermined 
Holley’s work at Transylvania, and had seriously crippled the 
work at South Carolina College. But at the end of twenty-six 
years of devoted work—years in which steadfastly he had de- 
clined proffered advancements, saying “This one thing I do!”— 
his work at Nashville came to an end. In 1850 the University 
closed for lack of funds. In a baccalaureate sermon delivered at 
the university two years before the end came, Lindsley presented 
his @pologie. Better than anything else that might be said, it 
shows under what conditions Lindsley came to the Southwestern 
frontier and the limitations under which he worked: 

When this college was revived and reorganized at the close of 1824 
[Lindsley arrived in December, and found thirty students in attendance], 
there were no similar institutions in actual operation within two hundred 
miles of Nashville. There were none in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 


Arkansas, Middle or West Tennessee. There are now some thirty or more 
within that distance, and nine within fifty miles of our city. These all 





"Peter, op. cit., 1896, 104. 
Sprague, l.c., 1858. 
Clayton, l.c., 1880. 
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claim to be our superiors and to be equal at least to Old Harvard or Yale. 
Of course we cannot expect much “custom”, or to command a large range 
of what is miscalled patronage. I have a list now before me of twenty 
colleges or universities in Tennessee alone. Several of these belong exclu- 
sively to individuals, and are bought and sold in open market like any 
other species of private property. They are invested with the usual cor- 
porate powers, and may confer all university degrees at pleasure. This is 
probably a new thing under the sun; but Solomon’s geography did not 
extend to America.! 

Competent educational leadership and an opportunity to do 
intellectual pioneering invariably attract to university faculties 
scholars of integrity and worth. This was true at the University 
of Nashville when Lindsley was president. Possessed of much 
more restricted resources than Holley had at Transylvania, 
Lindsley nevertheless attracted to himself men of competence 
and promise. 

Among the first men to come to Nashville under Lindsley was 
the yo .ng chemist George Thomas Bowen,™ a graduate of Yale, 
who had come to Cumberland College in 1825 as professor of 
chemistry. Bowen had so devoted himself to chemical and physi- 
cal studies under Silliman during his undergraduate days at Yale 
that in his senior year (he took his degree in 1822) he had pub- 
lished two papers on mineral analysis in Silliman’s Journal. His 
career at Nashville was very promising, but was cut short by his 
untimely death in the fall of 1828. He was a member of the 
American Geological Society and of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. The work of Bowen in the University 
was assumed at his death by his new colleague, Dr. Gerard 
Troost,‘ who, the preceding spring, had been made professor of 
geology and mineralogy. Troost was an amiable and delightful 


character. He was a Hollander who, after studying medicine, 





™From Lindsley’s Baccalaureate Address, entitled, “Speech about Colleges”, reprinted in 
part in Clayton, 1880, lc. For a list of Lindsley’s publications on educational subjects, 
particularly in early Tennessee, see Sprague, op. cit. 4:467/8, 1858. 

™George Thomas Bowen (1800-1828). An obituary is in Amer. Jour. Sci. & Aris 
15:403/4, 1829 (abstracted in Nat. Cycl. Amer. Biogr. 12:108, 1907). Bowen’s publica- 
tions are in Silliman’s Journal, vols. 5 and 8 (1822, 1824), and in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Philadelphia, vol. 3 (1824). : 

Gerard Troost (1776-1850). Dr. L. C. Glenn’s notice, “Gerard Troost”, in The 
American Geologist 35:72-94, 1905, is the best biography extant. See also Clayton, op. cit., 
1880, 257. 
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natural history, and pharmacy in the Universities of Leyden and 
Amsterdam, had become a pupil of the great French mineralogist, 
the Abbé Haiiy, in Paris; and had familiar personal acquaintance 
with Baron von Humboldt, the geologist Werner at Freiburg in 
Saxony, and Goldfuss at Bonn. It was he who translated Hum- 
boldt’s Ansichten der Natur into Dutch. 

In 1810, Troost had come to America and settled at Phila- 
delphia. Two years later he assisted in the founding of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and was its first president, 
retaining the office until 1817. From 1825 to 1827 he was a 
member of Owen’s community at New Harmony, Indiana.“ 
Through his friendship with Lindsley and Bowen (Bowen had 
met Troost in Philadelphia while Bowen was a medical student 
there after his graduation from Yale), Troost was induced to 
remove to Nashville in 1827. His geological and mineralogical 
collections, almost the finest private collections in the United 
States; his magnificent collection of the birds of Java (containing 
four hundred species); and his excellent library, were brought 
from Philadelphia, and Troost settled in Nashville for the rest 
of his life. He died in Nashville in 1850, the year of the closing 
of the University. 

Among his few colleagues at the University of Nashville were 
James Hamilton, A.M., a graduate of Princeton, who was inter- 
mittently professor of mathematics from 1827 to 1849; Na- 
thaniel Cross, professor of ancient languages (1838-1850); 
President Lindsley; and Hamilton’s successor in the chair of 
mathematics, Alexander P. Stewart, who after the Civil War 
became Chancellor of the University of Mississippi. 

Troost was one of the most unusual naturalists of the frontier. 
He held memberships in the Museum of Natural History of 
Paris (to which he had been elected in 1810), the Geological 
Society of France, the Academy of Science and Letters at The 





© discussion of the New Harmony Community and the naturalists who worked there 
has been omitted from this account because this Community was not identified with the 
frontier, and deserves (and has received) adequate treatment elsewhere. See George B. 
Lockwood’s The New Harmony Communities, 1902; idem, The New Harmony Movement, 
1905; and Weiss and Ziegler’s Thomas Say, Early American Naturalist, 1931. 
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Hague, the American Philosophical Society, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and others.“* Professor L. C. 
Glenn, for many years professor of geology in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, in his carefully written critical biography of Troost has 
given a charming picture of the naturalist: 


Dr. Troost soon began to make geological expeditions over the state of 
Tennessee, and in an address delivered before the legislature on October 
19, 1831, we find him already well informed regarding many of the state’s 
natural history resources. . . . Physically, Dr. Troost was short and thick- 
set with a distinctly German . . . physiognomy. . . . His manners 
were kindly and courteous and marked by unassuming simplicity. In 
his travels over the state [as State Geologist, which position he held 
from 1831 to 1850] he readily won the friendship and regard of all 
classes of people. . . . In his speech he retained enough of bis Dutch 
accent to render his foreign birth apparent. . . . Dr. Troost was a scholar 
as well as a savant and philosopher. He was well acquainted with classic 
and general literature and was master of several languages, ancient and 
modern, and perhaps there were but few works in Dutch, German, French, 
or English on any branch of natural science that he had not read or 
examined. Numerous references in his writings show that he kept up with 
the times and purchased the scientific works of his day in which he was 
interested as fast as they appeared. His library [now irretrievably lost] is 
described as large and judiciously selected and abounding not only in the 
standard works on science in the several languages above [mentioned] but 
also in valuable engravings, prints, and lithographs. . . . His interest in 
natural history which had already led him to the possession in 1828 of 
over 400 species of mounted birds from the island of Java alone, increased 
in his later life, and in his excursions over the state he collected natural 
history specimens as eagerly as geological ones. He became particularly 
interested in reptilian life, and snakes especially became a hobby with 
him. . . . Featherstonhaugh tells of Dr. Troost’s travelling on top of a 
stage coach with two large rattlesnakes in a basket when, the cover coming 
unfastened, their peering heads caused a precipitate scattering of driver 
and passengers on top and within. Not in the least disturbed Troost 
removed his coat, tied it over the basket and sought to quiet the fears of 
his fellow passengers by the advice, “Gendlemen, only don’t let dese poor 
dings pite you unt dey won’t hoort you.” . . . Though a hard student he 
was not a recluse, but was a polished man of the world. He had travelled 
and seen much in the old world and had lived among the savants of Paris 
and mingled on easy and equal terms with the most polished circles of 
the city. He had been long familiar with the tone and atmosphere of 
fashionable society and never lost his fondness for the endearments of 
social life.!27 


Troost’s bibliography includes forty-five printed papers. His 








Clayton, I.c.; Glenn, I.c. 
“Glenn, op. cit., 1905, 76-79, passim. 
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manuscript monograph on the Fossil Crinoids of Tennessee was 
to have been published posthumously by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in the early fifties; but in an unlucky day it was submitted 
by Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian, to 
Professor James Hall of Albany, for revision before publication. 
Hall, as the world knows, suppressed and pirated it.”* 

Troost’s private museum which he had brought to Nashville 
was sold, part of it abroad some years before his death, and part, 
chiefly the geological portion, many years after his death. It was 
purchased in 1874 by the public library of Louisville for $20,500, 
which was considered about one-third of its proper value.”* It 
seems incredible that a collection of such richness could have been 
amassed by a teacher in a frontier college whose salary never 
exceeded a thousand dollars a year. 

Troost deserves a place beside Rafinesque among the naturalists 
of the frontier. He lacked the coruscating genius and the multi- 
faceted type of mind of Rafinesque; but he had staying power 
and enduring patience. In the end, he accomplished a great 
amount of good and useful work for the advancement of science; 
and his influence made itself felt in many widespread parts of 
the country in the persons of students whom he had taught, now 
themselves become teachers. Among his younger colleagues in 
the colleges of Tennessee and the frontier West he was genuinely 
helpful. To some of them, for instance to Dr. L. P. Yandell, 
later of Transylvania University and the Louisville Medical 
Institute, and to Professor James M. Safford (1822-1907),'® 
who from 1848 to 1873 was professor of the sciences in Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, he gave constant aid 
and inspiration. One of Troost’s students at the University of 
Nashville, Richard C. Burleson, later came to Texas and as pro- 
fessor at Baylor University and as assistant on the Geological 
Survey of Texas under Buckley, contributed in a modest way to 





See Glenn, op. cit., 1905, 79-80; Wood, in Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., no. 64, preface; 
Merrill, The First Hundred Years of American Geology, 1924, 216. 

Glenn, op. cit., 1905, 81; Clayton, op. cit., 1880, 257. 

™ ames M. Safford (1822-1907). Stevenson, in Bull. Geol. Soc. America 19:522-27, 
1908; National Cyclopaedia of Biography 8:228, 1900; Dallas Morning News, July 4, 1907. 
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the development of the teaching of science in the early colleges 
of Texas. 

Thus when the frontier period had passed, and in 1850 the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
meeting in Charleston, the Old South had had as investigators 
in the field of natural history a considerable number of gifted 
and vigorous workers. The South, however, had become pre- 
occupied with the States’ Rights movement, to which old Dr. 
Thomas Cooper of South Carolina College had already lent his 
aid in the ’twenties. From this time educational movements in 
the South dwindled; the last substantial man of science to come 
into the section before the Civil War was the geologist Alexander 
Winchell, who from 1850-53 was principal of various struggling 
academies in Alabama. With his departure to accept a professor- 
ship in the University of Michigan, in January, 1854, scientific 
investigation in the Old South by students of other sections may 
be said to have come to an end; and the Civil War, following 
shortly thereafter, wrote Finis to a chapter which in the frontier 
period had begun gloriously. 











THE CAUSES OF 
CONFEDERATE DEFEAT 


By H. A. TRexLer 


both in the North and in the South, deluged the land 

with claims that during the war they had had prophetic 
wisdom which, had it been heeded by the government, would 
have changed the course of history. In the North, such a writer 
would insist that had Salmon P. Chase listened to him, the War 
would have cost the Federal government about half what it did, 
or that if Lincoln had but harkened to him, Grant, and not 
McClellan or Burnside, would have commanded the Army of 
the Potomac from the beginning. The fact that the actual offer- 
ing of this advice during the War can seldom be substantiated 
by the records seemed to exercise little restraint upon the pens 
of those engaged in seeing clearly after the event. 

In the South, discussion of the War, which usually took the 
furm of explanations of why the Lost Cause was not won, en- 
gaged the energies of some of the greatest men who had been 
prominent in political and military affairs during the ’sixties. A 
brief review of the principal theses advanced, and of a few hypo- 
theses developed by modern historians, throws an interesting 
light on the problems faced by the Confederacy. 

Twenty-five years ago while attending a Chautauqua at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, I heard “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South 
Carolina shout, addressing himself to the “Yankees” present: 
“You didn’t lick us. We simply worse ourselves out lickin’? you!” 
This idea, very popular with and solacing to the defeated side 
in any struggle, is perhaps the most prevalent opinion of South- 
erners from Baltimore to E] Paso concerning why the War ended 
as it did. An eminent Confederate, Chaplain J. William Jones, 
in his The Morale of the Confederate Armies, thus enunciates 
this conclusion: 


" FTER the Civil War a large number of memoir writers, 
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But perhaps the best evidence of the morale of the Confederate armies is 
their achievements, notwithstanding the immense odds in numbers, re- 
sources and equipment against which they fought. . . . The blockade cut 
off the Confederacy from the factories and general supplies of the world 
and shut the South up to its own resources; while the Federals had not only 
the arsenals, the navy yards and shops of the government, and the numerous 
factories of the North, but those of the whole world from which to draw 
their war material. The Federal armies were equipped in complete style, 
their arms and ammunition were of the most improved patterns, their 


supplies of every kind were abundant . . . while the Confederates were 
sadly deficient in all these, and indeed lacked everything save devoted 
patriotism, able leadership and heroic hearts. . . . Col. C. S. Venable, a mem- 


ber of the staff of General Lee, has aptly quoted the inscription on the 

monument at Lucerne to the Swiss guard—‘Not conquered, but wearied 

out with victory.” A noted Southern statesman reproduced the same 
beautiful Swiss legend in a rough form by good humoredly saying just 
after the war was over, “We wore ourselves out whipping you.” 

In discussing this explanation of the Confederate defeat, one 
must remember that in the past fortune has by no means always 
lighted upon the banner of the greatest battalions. To be sure, 
the Irish, the Welsh, the Boers, and the Poles lost to overwhelm- 
ing odds; the more populous and richer country usually wins. 
But the Greeks surprised even themselves in gaining their free- 
dom from the Great King. Scotland eventually freed itself from 
the much more powerful kingdom to the south. The Swiss suc- 
cessfully maintained their identity as a nation against the might 
of the Hapsburgs. The Thirteen Colonies, with French aid, held 
their own against Britain; and many Southerners have insisted 
that victory was possible for the South. General Joseph E. John- 
ston, an authority, though a deeply prejudiced authority, on this 
subject, insists in his Narrative of Military Operations that it was 
not a larger population and greater wealth which brought victory 
to the North: 

Much has been written [he declared], and far more said of the causes 
of the overthrow of the Confederate States in their great contest for 
independence. One class, and much the largest—for it includes the people 
who were victorious in the war, and those Europeans who watched the 
struggle with interest, as well as many of the Southern people—ascribes it 
to the superior population and greater resources of the Northern States. 


Another, a class of Southern people, attributes our defeat to a want of 
perseverance, unanimity, and even of loyalty, on our own part; and the 
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consequent abandonment of the Government of the Confederacy in its 
efforts, by the people themselves. In my view, both are far wrong. 

The cause of the subjugation of the Southern States was neither the 
want of wealth and population, nor of devotion to their cause on the part 
of the people of those States. That people was not guilty of the high crime 
of undertaking a war without means of waging it successfully. They had 
ample means, which, unfortunately, were not applied to the object of 
equipping the great armies, and bringing them into the field. 


General Johnston could agree with President Davis in nothing 
except in their common desire for Southern independence, and 
was the most caustic and bitter critic of the Confederate govern- 
ment. His denunciation of the administration of Davis arose 
primarily from his feeling that Davis undervalued him. But as he 
had, and still has, a large following in the South, his views are 
at least worthy of presentation. Johnston maintained in the first 
place that the financial program of the Richmond government 
ruined a promising cause by adopting two expedients which he 
considered foolhardy beyond belief. He writes: 


A full treasury was necessary to defray the expenses of a great war. The 
South had the means of making one, in its cotton alone. But its govern- 
ment rejected those means, and limited its financial efforts to printing 
bank-notes, with which the country was soon flooded. The necessity of 
actual money in the treasury, and the mode of raising it, were generally 
understood in the country. It was that the Government should take cotton 
from the owners and send it to Europe as fast as possible, to be sold there. 
This was easily practicable; for the owners were ready to accept any terms 
the Government might fix; and sending to Europe was easy in all the 
first year of the Confederacy’s existence. . . . By applying the first money 
raised in this way, to the purchase of arms and military accoutrements, 
or using for the purpose the credit which such an amount of property 
would have given, the War Department would have been able to equip 
troops as fast as they could be assembled and organized. And, as the 
Southern people were full of enthusiasm, five hundred thousand men 
could have been ready in the field had such a course been pursued, 
at the time when the first battle was fought—the 21st of July, 1861. Such 
a force placed on the Northern borders of the Confederacy, before the 
United States had brought a fourth of the number into the field, would 
probably have prevented the very idea of “coercion”. 


Vice-President Alexander H. Stephens and many other Con- 
federate statesmen and politicians likewise brought up this cot- 
ton-exportation argument, both at the time and later. But the 
researches of Professor Frank Lawrence Owsley of Vanderbilt 
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have adequately proved the contentions of such recent apologists 
of Davis as Edward Channing that in 1861 most Southerners 
were opposed to premature exportation of their staple because 
they hoped to starve the textile countries into alliances, or at 
least into recognition of Confederate independence; that there 
were not enough ships available to transport the cotton; and 
that the European market at the time was glutted both with the 
raw material and with the finished product. Yet however su- 
perficial the Johnston-Stephens charge may appear to us today, 
it has been accepted by thousands from 1861 to the present. In 
Alabama a few years ago a Confederate veteran repeated to me 
the story of President Davis’s great blunder in the cotton-export 
matter, and added, “If Jefferson Davis had hustled our cotton 
out of the South early in the War, we might have won.” 

General Johnston advanced another major cause of defeat, a 
policy which he says seriously undermined the Confederate 
morale: 

The wretched impressment laws deprived the army of many valuable 
men. . . . Those laws required the impressment of all articles of military 
necessity that could not be purchased. The Government had the power of 
regulating the prices to be paid by it for all such commodities; and its 
commissioners appointed for the purpose fixed them much below the 
market values. No one would sell to the Government, of course, when he 
could get from his neighbors twice the Government price for his horses 
and grain; consequently the officers of the Government could never pur- 
chase, but had always to procure supplies by impressment. . . . The bad 
and indifferent officers impressed what they were called upon to furnish, 
in the manner least inconvenient to themselves, . . . The farms of soldiers 
were generally under the management of women, and therefore were, 
not unusually, drawn upon for more than their proportion. Hence it was 
not uncommon for a soldier to be written to by his wife, that so much of 
the food he had provided for herself and his children had been impressed, 


that it was necessary that he should return to save them from suffering or 
starvation. ... 


A Confederate soldier who became famous as a writer after 


the War, George Cary Eggleston, brings a similar charge of 
administrative ineptitude against the Davis government. Like 
Johnston, he claims that the Confederacy was not depleted of 
its food supply, but that the administration was grossly inefficient 
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in getting rations to the army. Eggleston’s especial object of 
attack was Commissary-General L. B. Northrop. A dozen years 
after the War Eggleston wrote in his A Rebels Recollections: 


Nothing could possibly be idler than speculation upon what might have 
been accomplished with the resources of the South if they had been 
properly economized and wisely used. And yet every Southern man must 
feel . . . how shamefully those resources were wasted and how clumsily 
they were handled in every attempt to use them in prosecution of the 
ere 

The first trouble was, that we had for a commissary-general a 
crotchety doctor, some of whose acquaintances had for years believed him 
insane. ... The army, suffering for food, was disheartened by the thought 
that the scarcity was due to the exhaustion of the country’s resources. Red 
tape was supreme, and no sword was permitted to cut it... . I served 
for a time on the coast of South Carolina, a country which produces rice 
in great abundance, and in which fresh pork and mutton might then be 
had almost for the asking. . . . Just at that time, however, the officials of 
the commissary department saw fit to feed the whole army on bacon and 
flour, articles which, if given to troops in that quarter of the country at 
all, must be brought several hundred miles by rail. . . . I wrote an elaborate 
and respectful letter on the subject, setting forth the fact that rice, sweet 
potatoes, corn meal, hominy, grits, mutton, and pork existed in great 
abundance in the immediate neighborhood of the troops, and could be 
bought for less than one-third the cost of the flour and bacon we were 
eating. The letter was signed by the post commissary, . . . but it resulted 
in nothing. The department presently found it impossible to give us full 
rations of bacon and flour, but it still refused to think of the remedy sug- 
gested. It cut down the rations instead .. . 

And there was never any improvement. From the beginning to the end 
of the war the commissariat was just sufficiently well managed to keep the 
troops in a state of semi-starvation . 


Eggleston and Johnston held Davis’s lack of statesmanship 
to blame for the shattering of the South’s hopes. Vice-President 
Stephens expressed the same idea, as did Robert Toombs, Wil- 
liam L. Yancey, and many other leaders, especially the more 
pronounced of the early secessionists. Statesmanship, however, is 
a quality very difficult of appraisal. Like military skill, it is 
usually gauged by its success, and the Confederacy did not suc- 
ceed. 

Another prominent “original” secessionist was Robert Barn- 
well Rhett, Jr., of a famous South Carolina family, who was 
violently hostile to almost every effort and policy of Davis. As 
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Rhett was the mouthpiece of a large group in the South, his 
views are valuable for their reflection of public opinion, no mat- 
ter how unfair to the President they may be. Long after the 
War Rhett wrote in The Confederate Government at Mont- 
gomery: 


In Washington the proceedings of the Congress of the United States 
were open, and at the North there was an intelligent, well-informed, 
powerful public opinion throughout the war. No so in the South. Secret 
sessions were commenced at Montgomery, and at Richmond almost all the 
important business was transacted away from the knowledge and thus be- 
yond the criticism of the people. Latterly, accounts of the battles fought 
have been written from every standpoint; but of the course and policy 
of the Confederate Government, which held in its hands all the resources 
of the Southern people, and directed their affairs, diplomatic, financial, 
naval, and military, little has been said. During the war scarcely anything 
was known except results, and when the war was terminated, the people 
of the South, though greatly dissatisfied, were generally as ignorant of the 
management of Confederate affairs as the people of the North. The 
arrest and long imprisonment of the President of the Confederacy made 
of him a representative martyr, and silenced the voice of criticism at the 
South. And up to this time little has been done to point out the causes 
of the events which occurred, or to develop the truth of history in this 
direction. It very well suits men at the South who opposed secession to 
compliment their own sagacity by assuming that the end was inevitable. 
Nor do men identified with the Confederacy by office, or feeling obliga- 
tion for its appreciation of their personal merits, find it hard to persuade 
themselves that all was done that could be done in “the lost cause”. And, 
in general, it may be an agreeable sop to Southern pride to take for granted 
that superior numbers alone effected the result. Yet, in the great wars of 
the world, nothing is so little proved as that the more numerous always 
and of necessity prevail. On the contrary, the facts of history show that 
brains have ever been more potent than brawn. The career of the Con- 
federate States exhibits no exception to this rule. . . . [The Confederacy 
was managed] by third-rate and incompetent men. . 


With this vituperative charge of a prominent Southerner, we 
may compare the following analysis of the Davis government 
by a “way down East” Yankee, which is perhaps fairer. It was 
written only five years ago and reflects years of thought and 
research. Edward Channing, unlike Rhett, knew personally 
none of the actors in the crisis of the ’sixties. But though he 
viewed the stage from a distance, Channing had the advantage 
of the conclusions of many who were on that stage. His state- 
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ment at least throws some doubt on the charge of Rhett that 
the Confederacy was managed by “third-rate and incompetent 
men.” In his History of the United States Channing writes: 


In point of fact there were too many able men within the Confederacy, 
too many ambitious men. Before 1860, these had belonged to distinct 
parties and political groups; they had come together to consummate what 
seemed to them to be a great and urgent work. That accomplished, they 
resolved themselves into their old political and local groupings and in 
Congress at Richmond, in the legislatures of their States, and in retire- 
ment on their plantations, made the administration of Jefferson Davis at 
Richmond an exceedingly difficult affair... . 

Altogether, it [the first Confederate cabinet] was an exceedingly able 
group of men of affairs; but within the membership, were only two 
political leaders of the South, Toombs and Walker, and these almost at 
once retired. Of the rest, Memminger was a native of Wurtemberg in 
Germany, Mallory was born on the British island of Trinidad, the son 
of a Connecticut father, and Benjamin was of Jewish extraction, born on 
the island of St. Croix in the West Indies within the dominions of the 
British crown. With the exception of the first two, Toombs and Walker, 
not one of them could be described as belonging to the old Southern plan- 
tation aristocracy. If Davis had been a man of broader political insight he 
would have gathered about him the representatives of the various leading 
political elements within the Confederacy. Possibly, if he had done so, 
the history of the next few years might have been other than what it was. 
As things were, in February, 1861, it would seem as if the bacilli of 
peaceable demise were already germinating within the body of the 
Confederate States. 


The hypothesis that political rather than economic and military 
decay mortally weakened the Confederacy is also advanced by 
other authorities, especially by Professor Frank Lawrence Owsley 
in his book State Rights and the Confederacy, which appeared 
some seven years ago: 


There is an old saying [writes Dr. Owsley] that the seeds of death are 
sown at our birth. This was true of the Southern Confeedracy, and the 
seeds of death were state rights. The principle on which the South based 
its actions before 1861 and on which it hoped to base its future govern- 
ment was its chief weakness. If a monument is ever erected as a symbolical 
gravestone over the “lost cause” it should have engraved upon it these 
words: “Died of State Rights.” We are in the habit of ascribing as the 
causes of the failure of the Confederacy the blockade, lack of industrial 
development and resources, breakdown of transportation, inadequate 
financial system, and so on, all of which are fundamental: yet, in spite of 
all of these, if the political system of the South had not broken down 
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under the weight of an impractical doctrine put into practice in the midst 
of a revolution, the South might have established its independence. . . . 


The Northerners have usually attributed the outcome of the 
War to the superior industrial, technical, financial, and trans- 
portation facilities of their section. This idea has been expressed 
in a large number of studies: I quote one or two representative 
statements. The most eminent economic historian of the period, 
Professor John C. Schwab of Yale, writes in The Confederate 
States of America: 


The wealth of the South consisted chiefly in land and slaves, and its 
industries were almost exclusively agricultural. Mines and manufactures 
hardly existed. Its means of transportation were far behind those of the 
North, and its cities, with the exception of New Orleans and Charleston, 
of comparatively slight importance as trade centers. The States against 
which the South waged war comprised roughly speaking, two-thirds of the 
country’s population. The North was industrially much more advanced, its 
manufactures were vastly more extensive, its urban population was more 
numerous, its trade more advanced, its transportation system more highly 
developed,—in a word, its resources were far superior to those of the 
South, and were the causes of the final overthrow of the Confederate 
government. 


An eminent Southwestern historian, Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell of 


the University of Texas, presents a similar view in his essay “The 
Confederate Government and the Railroads” 


The history of the Southern Confederacy affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the handicaps which, in this modern industrial world, beset any 
purely agricultural people in waging war. Success in war now depends so 
much upon the effective organization and application of the industrial 
resources of the nation to the support of the army that the mobilization 
of the mines, farms, factories, foundries, banks, and means of transporta- 
tion must accompany the mobilization of men. The resources of a nation 
cannot be organized for effective military use if there is no body of trained 
industrial officers to conduct the industrial organization. . 

Much has been said and written of the inferiority of the South in the 
supply of men and guns, when in fact a more fundamental weakness was 
its backward industrial condition. Moreover, industrial inexperience 
strengthened the confirmed particularism of the Southern people and their 
deep-rooted suspicion of every proposition which involved the extension 
of the activities and powers of the general government into the field 
reserved by custom for private enterprise. It would not be difficult to 
show that these were potent causes of the administrative paralysis which 
prostrated the Confederacy as much as did the battering of the Federal 
armies. 


| 
| 
| 
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Closely related to this view is that of one of America’s most 
distinguished scholars, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who has ad- 
vanced the theory that the Confederacy was “pounded to death” 
by the blockade. Other scholars have also insisted upon the im- 
portance of the naval strength of the North. Mr. Adams, 
like all the Adamses, felt strongly and wrote and spoke clearly. 
It should be remembered that he served in the Federal army. He 
wrote in his Studies Military and Diplomatic: 


How did it happen that five millions of people in a country of practically 
unlimited extent, and one almost invulnerable to attack, were physically 
incapable of further organized resistance? How did they come to be so 
devoid of arms, food, clothing and means of transport? . . . success was 
made possible by the undisputed naval and maritime supremacy of the 
national government. Cut off from the outer world and all exterior 
sources of supply, reduced to a state of inanition by the blockade, the Con- 
federacy was pounded to death. 

Or, to put the proposition in yet another form, in the game of war- 
fare, maritime supremacy on the part of the North—what Admiral Mahan 
has since developed historically as the Influence of the Sea Power—even 
more than compensated for the military advantages of the defensive, and 
its interior strategic lines, enjoyed by the South. Such being the case, 
the greater command of men, supplies, munitions and transportation by one 
party to the conflict worked its natural result. 

Unquestionably much could be said in support of this contention. More 
than plausible, it fairly explains an outcome otherwise inexplicable now, 
as contrary to all foreign expectations. .. . 


After reading all of the above assertions—none of which, it 
will be observed, places primary emphasis on the military strug- 
gle—the wise historian will probably decide that every one of 
them contains some truth. Doubtless two or three of them hold 
much truth; yet it may be that the real cause lies somewhere 
else. A century from now, possibly the majority of historians 
will be agreed as to why the Confederacy fell. And again, per- 
haps they will be even farther from agreement than we are. 
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